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Better Hearing 


HE question of better hearing is a vital one to the hard 
of hearing, and, as we are belatedly beginning to un- 
derstand, to the “deaf.” Not only workers for the 
hard of hearing, but teachers of deaf children, superinten- 
dents of schools for the deaf, alumni of these schools, the 
legislators who apportion the funds for school operation, 
and especially the parents of deaf children, should have the 
information presented in this issue of the VoLTa REVIEW. 


The adult hard of hearing will find many of their ques- 
tions in regard to hearing aids answered in these pages. 
Knowing as they do how helpful a good hearing aid may be 
in getting and holding a job, as well as in smoothing social 
contacts, they will be glad to have the facts that have been 
compiled relating to these instruments. 

The Votta Review has endeavored to present the whole 
problem fairly in as many of its aspects as possible. Good 
hearing is not only of great consequence to individuals; it 
is of greater general importance as it becomes more obtain- 
able. This issue of our magazine is an effort to further 
better hearing in every way in which information will help. 
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Meeting the Problem of the Hard 
of Hearing Child 


By Dan T. CLoup 


AD the question, “How are you 
H meeting the problem of the hard 

of hearing child?” been asked of 
me several years ago, I would have been 
obliged to answer, “We are not meeting it.” 
A special technique for educating the hard 
of hearing children in our schools for the 
deaf has long been needed, yet little has 
been done toward developing such a pro- 
gram until recently. Most educators have 
been quick to defend themselves by stating 
that the hard of hearing child does not be- 
long in a school for the deaf. 

Many discussions have been held on this 
subject but they have not altered the fact 
that, in the meantime, we are being re- 
quired to enroll more and more hard of 
hearing children. With the situation as it 
now exists in most schools for the deaf, 
we are faced with the necessity of provid- 
ing special instruction for these children. 
And, after all, why shouldn’t we accept this 
responsibility? Hard of hearing children 
present a problem of deafness. Why should 
we take it upon ourselves to draw what 
seems to me an imaginary line separating 
the deaf and the hard of hearing? 

I call this an imaginary line because our 
work this past year at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf has convinced me that we 
have all been too ready to accept the old 
definition of a hard of hearing child as 
being one who lost his hearing after ac- 
quiring speech and language or one who 
can still understand spoken language. We 
have not considered in this definition those 
children, many of them congenitally deaf, 
who have a comparatively large degree of 
hearing as shown by the audiometer yet are 
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unable to use that hearing. With the prop- 
er training of many of these children, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, we are going 
to find that our former classification of 
the hard of hearing must be broadened con- 
siderably. 

The manner in which we are attempting 
to meet the problem at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf may contain helpful informa- 
tion for others. Since 1933 we have had 
the cooperation of hearing aid manufac- 
turers who have sent multiple instruments 
for experimentation. The preliminary re- 
sults were so gratifying that last year we 
decided to establish a special department 
for the hard of hearing. We chose 40 
younger children for placement in Grades 
1, 2, 3, and 5. These classes used hearing 
aids throughout the school day. Also we 
experimented with 32 older students who 
met for 45 minute periods daily in small 
classes for special work in speech, speech 
reading and auricular training with a hear- 
ing aid. 

Selection of the younger children was 
as follows: 

Group 1: Children who could under- 
stand spoken language. 

Group 2: Children who had heard per- 
fectly up to the age of six or seven but had 
become completely deafened. Although 
this group could receive no benefit from 
the hearing aid, their speech and language 
entitled them to be included with the hard 
of hearing. 

Group 3: Children with considerable 
hearing who had a limited and confused 
understanding of speech. 


Group 4: Children who showed 40 per 
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cent or more hearing but had no under- 
standing of speech. 

Group 5: Six very deaf children with 
25 per cent or less hearing. These were 
included for experimental purposes. 

We were confident that Groups 1 and 2 
would receive great benefit from the work. 
We hoped to train the hearing of the chil- 
dren in Groups 3 and 4 to a degree com- 
parable with that of Group 1 but felt that 
it would take several years to achieve this 
goal. To our surprise and gratification, 
the response of the children in these two 
groups exceeded our highest expectations. 
Their hearing vocabularies grew speedily, 
and paralleling this development was an 
increasing facility in understanding lan- 
guage. Their skill was so pronounced that 
near the end of the school year visitors 
found it difficult to differentiate between 
certain members of Groups 3 and 4 and 
those in Group 1 from the standpoint of 
the ability to understand conversation over 
the hearing aid. Perhaps the most aston- 
ishing phase of the work was that done 
with Group 5. Two children with 25 per 
cent hearing became able to comprehend 
language with the use of the hearing aid. 
Although the others did not progress so 
rapidly, we felt that only one child in this 
group did not receive benefit from the use 
of the hearing aid. 

As a result we will have special classes 
for the hard of hearing from Grades 1 
through 9 this coming year. At least six 
multiple aids will be available (two in- 
struments three classes when we 
stagger the work with that of the vocational 
department) and more than 100 children, 
almost one-fifth of the enrollment of the 
school, will receive all of their academic 
instruction over hearing aids. 


serve 


To show specific examples of the results 
of the year’s work, I am quoting excerpts 
from the report of Elizabeth Hughes John- 
son, teacher in charge of the department. 
In some instances these cover the work of 
the department as a whole. In others they 
refer to Grade 1, which is taught by Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Course of Study: In drawing up our 
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departmental course of study, we followed 
those of the public schools as closely as 
possible. 

Progress as Shown by Achievement 
Tests: With the exception of two children, 
Grade 1’s achievement tests showed levels 
of 3.1 or better. This class should be able 
to do at least part of third grade work next 
year. Grade 2 skipped one grade last fall, 
advancing from third preparatory. This 
apparently has been justified since their 
scores show, with one exception, that the 
children are at a third grade level or bet. 
ter. Grade 3’s children showed an excep- 
tional advance and all but one child made 
achievement scores for fifth grade or better. 
Grade 5 skipped one grade last fall and 
the average advancement for the past year 
was the normal 10 months. 

Results Obtained from Group Hearing 
Aids of Four Different Makes (This report 
made detailed comment on each instrument 
under the following headings: General 
Results; Tone; Power; Microphone; Out- 
let System; Receivers; Recommendations), 

The following portions indicate briefly 
the manner in which this report was pre- 
pared: 

Hearing Aid A 

Tone: People with normal hearing and 
some deafened adults say this instrument 
has a fairly unpleasant “tight” thin sound. 
The higher frequencies seem to be ampli- 
fied considerably more than the lower fre- 
quencies. However, this feature seemed to 
be of special benefit to the children. For 
example, high frequency consonants are 
transmitted so accurately and clearly that 
the children hear them far better than on 
the other instruments. 

Hearing Aid B 

Microphone: This instrument has 4 
short range microphone, and though this 
might be ideal for a teacher instructing 
one child in speech work, we felt that the 
results did not compare favorably with 
those of the long range microphones. Our 
principal objections are that the children 
cannot hear recitations made by others in 
the class and tend to become inattentive; 
the teacher is virtually tied to the micre- 
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phone (speech cannot be picked up more 
than 6 to 12 inches away); the children 
do not receive the unconscious auricular 
training which comes from hearing speech 
and all other noises in their normal settings 
all day long. 


Hearing Aid C 


Tone: Good when only slightly ampli- 
fied. Blurred when it reaches the amplifi- 
cation which most of the children need. 
Great distortion and painful concussion in 
the ear when there is a loud noise or jar. 
The children confused words constantly. 


General Report of the Work of 
Grade 1 


Reading: Special stress was placed upon 
this subject, as is done in the public 
schools. Two basic readers and eight sup- 
plementary texts were covered thoroughly 
during the year. The children also read a 
few stories and poems from eight other 
books. 

Literature: A special effort was made to 
familiarize the children with folk stories 
and fables which are the basis of litera- 
ture. The report lists 30 stories such as 
The Billy Goats Gruff and The Three Bears 
which were taken up. The children also 
learned to say about 30 nursery rhymes. 
The hearing aid made it possible for these 
first grade children to meet and enjoy more 
of the stories, rhymes, and songs famous in 
literature than many deaf children become 
acquainted with throughout their school 
careers. 

Language: As the basis for all language 
work we tried to give the children many 
experiences about which they would want 
to talk, write and read. They were sup- 
plied with a vocabulary sufficient for the 
relating of each experience and every ef- 
fort was made to give them an oral lan- 
guage pattern which would produce good 
straight written language. This was done 
in an attempt to approximate the normal 
acquisition of language by the hearing 
child. 

Speech: The mechanics of speech were 
ignored as much as possible and the chil- 
dren were taught to reproduce sounds from 
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having heard them. Occasionally this was 
not successful and the usual methods of 
speech correction were resorted to. 

Exchange Periods: Each teacher in the 
auricular department went for a half-hour 
period weekly to each of the other auricu- 
lar classes. This system was begun for 
several reasons: 1. To give the children the 
opportunity to hear voices other than that 
of their room teacher; 2. To give them 
wider speech reading experience ; 3. To ac- 
quaint the teachers with the work being 
done in the other grades. We felt that the 
children did benefit for the reasons listed, 
but that the exchange periods were possi- 
bly of even greater value to the teachers. 

Extra- Curricular Activity: To impress 
upon the children the pleasure talking and 
hearing can be socially, we organized two 
groups which met on alternate Thursday 
evenings. We chose 30 boys and girls for 
membership in a Junior League for the 
Hard of Hearing and a like number for a 
Youngster’s League. Officers were elected 
for each organization and the children con- 
ducted their meetings with the help of the 
multiple hearing aids. A Mexican and 
Indian dancing program was sponsored to 
raise money. When the business meetings 
were concluded, the children were allowed 
to take part in whatever activity they 
wished. Some danced to radio music. 
Others listened to phonograph music over 
the hearing aid. Some played games, and 
others spent the evening in conversation. 
Included among the special social events 
were a Christmas party which was held in 
a private hotel, and picnics in the fall and 
spring. 

Although the work in the classes for the 
hard of hearing did much to improve the 
psychological adjustment of the children, 
there is no question but that the leagues 
were of equal value in this respect. The 
children took pride in their ability to stand 
before the microphone and have the others 
understand their impromptu contributions 
at the business meetings. Perhaps some of 
the most significant indications of the atti- 
tude toward the organizations were the at- 
tempts some border-line, previously dis- 

(Continued on page 540) 
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What Should Be Done for the Hard of 
Hearing Child in a School for the Deaf? 


A Discussion by Six Superintendents 


Foreword 


HE following excerpts are from let- 
ters received at the Volta Bureau 


from the father of a severely hard of 
hearing boy. They cover a period of near- 
ly four years. The first was written when 
the boy was nine years old. 

“Up to this time we have not been suc- 
cessful in finding a school suitable for the 
education of our nine year old son. He is 
hard of hearing, but not totally deaf, and 
all the special schools we know of are for 
the deaf. The child is bright mentally, 
has a fine disposition, and is normal in 
every way except that his vocabulary is 
limited and it is necessary to raise the voice 
to talk to him, especially in a large room 
or out of doors. His speech is fairly good, 
but he has naturally been held back by his 
failure to hear ordinary conversation dis- 
tinctly. We have very little money, but 
we are most anxious that our child be given 
an opportunity to bring his education up 
to that of normally hearing children of his 
age.” 

The Volta Bureau advised that the child 
be kept in public school, but be given spe- 
cial help with his studies and intensive 
training in lip reading. For a time this 
worked very well. A special class for the 
deaf had been opened in one of the public 
schools of the city, and the boy recited his 
lessons there, going to classes with normal- 
ly hearing students for some of his subjects. 
But the parents were compelled to move 
from this town, and the child was entered 
in a residential school for the deaf. After 
he had spent two years there, the father 
wrote the Volta Bureau again. 

“It seems that, for the most part, the 
hard of hearing child receives very little 
consideration. Our son is far from being 
totally deaf and he does not belong in a 


school for the deaf. With a little of the 


right kind of help, he could take his place 
with normally hearing children. He is in- 
telligent, he has good voice inflection, his 
speech is expressive, and in every way he is 
far closer to a normally hearing child than 
to a deaf one; but instead of being’ taught 
to talk and act like a normal child he is 
being taught to talk on his hands, and his 
speech is deteriorating. Where can we 
send him? 
Two Years Wasted 


“While I believe the school is doing the 
best it can, and I know the staff are able 
and conscientious, there is no denying the 
fact that, as far as speech and lip reading 
are concerned, our son has gone backward 
rather than forward since attending this 
school. We feel we have wasted two years 
of his formative period, and it has worried 
us considerably. His hearing is about 55% 
gone in one ear, and 75% in the other, but 
with the large percentage remaining we 
feel he should be given every possible op- 
portunity in speech. 

“T enclose his most recent report card. 
He is no intellectual prodigy, but as you 
will see he has the highest rating in almost 
all his subjects, and he is too bright a 
child to be held back by constant associa- 
tion with children who spell on their fingers 
and do not use their speech. You will no- 
tice that neither speech nor lip reading is 
listed among the subjects on the report 
card, although they are supposedly taught 
in the school. 

“Another thing that troubles me is that 
his hearing is apparently not being used as 
much as it should be. He has a hearing aid 
of the small type, and can hear fairly well 
with it in a small room or at short dis- 
tances. He has it with him in school, but 
from the fact that one battery lasts six or 
seven months I am afraid it isn’t being used. 
Even if he used a group amplifier in the 
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schoolroom (which I think is not the case) 
and made use of his individual aid only 
outside, a battery should be exhausted be- 
fore that length of time. 

“We cannot afford an expensive private 
school, but we cannot allow our boy to con- 
tinue to waste his time as he has for the 
past two years. He is unhappy, and we 
are disturbed over his lack of progress. 
He is apparently getting his share of the 
Three R’s, but that is not his problem. 
What he needs is intensive training in lip 
reading and speech correction. If he had 
even one year of this, we believe he could 
very quickly pick up his academic work in 
the public schools. What can you suggest? 
There is no day school for the deaf in 
this city. There is no teacher of lip read- 
ing, and, so far as I know, there is no pro- 
vision for speech correction.” 

The Volta Bureau decided to lay this 
question before the heads of six residential 
schools. Their letters are presented with 
grateful appreciation of their cooperation. 

—EpITor. 


EACH PUPIL AN INDIVIDUAL CASE 
By Sam B. Cralc 

The problem you present is indeed a 
dificult one and will without doubt find 
educators in as great a dilemma as are the 
parents of the hard-of-hearing boy men- 
tioned in your letter. To deal with any 
specific case it would be much better to 
have a case study by a trained observer to 
supplement that of the parents. 

In dealing with the problem of the hard- 
of-hearing child in general it is our opin- 
ion that where a child is too deaf to hold 
his own with normally hearing children in 
the public schools it is best for him to at- 
tend a special school or a special class. 
However, that school or class must provide 
for homogeneous grouping or supply in- 
dividual instruction. Each pupil must be 
considered as an individual case and pro- 
vision must be made for his particular 
needs. This can be done only where there 
are adequate facilities for testing and diag- 
nosing each case and where the school is 
large enough to offer uniform grading or 
is able to supply individual instructors. In 
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either case suitable equipment for testing 
and remedial work is necessary. 

In the case of the pupil referred to in 
your letter a program of work should be 
based on a careful study by trained school 
people. From the data included it would 
seem that this boy should have thorough 
training in speech and speech-reading and 
a great deal of auricular training, not for 
one year but throughout his school days. 
He should have constant access to an ex- 
cellent hearing aid. 

Where the parents are not located near 
a satisfactory school it is very difficult to 
advise them. 


THE PROBLEM NOT UNSOLVABLE 
By JOHN YALE CROUTER 

The problem of this father of a severely 
hard of hearing boy is not a new one nor 
unsolvable. Undoubtedly this lad needs 
the experiences of a school having an in- 
tensive hearing aid program. Add to this 
a school having an oral background, with 
considerable emphasis on speech and lip 
reading, together with a well organized 
rhythmic program, and there would be 
little for the parent to fear, provided, of 
course, the child is an average one. 

I quote, “We cannot afford an expensive 
private school.” To me this can be an- 
swered only with the suggestion of moving 
to a state offering the above mentioned 
opportunities. 

The writer cannot agree with the state- 
ment “Our son is far from being totally 
deaf and he does not belong in a school 
for the deaf.” I am sure that a child hav- 
ing a hearing loss of 55 per cent in one 
ear and 75 per cent in the other should, 
without question, have his early academic 
instruction in a school properly equipped 
to care for his needs during his formative 
period. 

I sincerely believe that a school having 
a curriculum which includes the points 
mentioned earlier in these comments does 
not have the problems mentioned by this 
parent, consequently if the family finds it 
possible to move to a locality boasting of 
such an organization the difficulties would 
disappear. 
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TRY AN IMPROVED HEARING AID 
By Dan T. CLoup 


It is difficult to advise this disappointed 
father of a hard of hearing child. I would 
recommend that he have the boy tested 
with the latest hearing aids. His ability 
to hear with a simplified air conduction in- 
strument indicates that the results might be 
far more beneficial to his speech and un- 
derstanding of conversation if he had one 
of the newest individual instruments, fitted 
to fill his needs in degree of intensity of 
amplification and in frequency of the re- 
ceiver. Unfortunately, there is, to my 
knowledge, no agency which could help 
this father secure such an instrument. The 
rehabilitation bureaus do valuable work in 
helping adults obtain hearing aids, but 
their regulations do not permit them to 
furnish this assistance to children. If this 
father is able to get a more satisfactory 
hearing device for his son, then I would 
recommend that the boy again be enrolled 
in the public schools. Should it be im- 
possible to purchase a new hearing aid or 
should its help prove insufficient, then the 
only alternative seems to be a return to 
the school for the deaf. 

I feel that the father should in this event 
make a forceful plea that the school pro- 
vide special instruction for its hard of 
hearing children. 

Note: Mr. Cloud’s own school, the IIli- 
nois State School for the Deaf, has recently 
established a special program for its hard 
of hearing children which he describes in 
an article elsewhere in this magazine. 

—EpiTor. 


THE FAMILY SHOULD MOVE 
By Laurens WALKER 


My advice to the father of this hard of 
hearing boy would be to move back to the 
city in which the boy was receiving bene- 
ficial instruction in the public schools and 
where he was getting special instruction in 
speech correction and lip reading. This 
move will probably call for a sacrifice on 
the part of the whole family but they 
should be willing to make such a sacrifice 
for the benefit of the young man. If such 
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a move is impossible I would suggest a 
friendly (not critical) conference between 
the father and the superintendent of the 
school which the boy is now attending. | 
am positive that the superintendent would 
be glad to give his friendly cooperation 
and to see that this boy has every oppor. 
tunity to secure training such as the father 
feels that he should have. I would also 
suggest that the father should know more 
about the school that his son is attending 
and should cooperate with the school au- 
thorities in every way. 

In South Carolina when I am ap. 
proached by the parents of a hard of hear- 
ing child I advise them as follows: 1. 
Place your child in a school for the hard 
of hearing if you have the means to do 
so. 2. Place your child in a public school 
if instruction in speech and speech reading 
is available. 3. If neither of the above 
plans are possible place your child in the 
State School for the Deaf. Here we will 
see that he is given special instruction in 
speech and speech reading, that he spends 
as much time as possible in the auricular 
department, that he is encouraged to use 
oral means of communication, and that his 
progress is carefully checked weekly by 
the Principal and Supervising Teacher. 
Often we place such a child in the same 
dormitory with our blind students, where 
he associates with the boys whose speech 
is normal. 

I believe that this same procedure is be- 
ing followed in most Southern schools. 
Ideally there should be a separate unit for 
hard of hearing children in our State 
Schools for the Deaf. Because of finances, 
at this time such a unit is impossible in 
South Carolina. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION NEEDED 
By T. C. ForReEsTER 


When a hard of hearing boy is admitted 
to a school for the deaf, his case must re 
ceive individual attention. In the first 
place, he cannot, as a rule, read the lips, 
and speech-reading must receive immediate 
consideration. He should be supplied with 
a hearing aid which will not only help him 
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to use and retain what hearing he has, but 
also to build up a larger hearing vocabu- 
lary. Four years ago we admitted from the 
ublic schools a girl of sixteen. She had 
almost fifty per cent hearing, but could not 
understand a single spoken word through 


the ear. She was a good lip reader, but 
had very defective speech. With daily 


practice she has gained a fairly good hear- 
ing vocabulary and shows great improve- 
ment in her enunciation, due largely to well 
graded, systematic instruction given with 
regularity. 

If the school has a number of hard of 
hearing pupils doing the same grade of 
work the case is very much simplified and 
the pupil feels that he is not a misfit, but 
rather that he is in a congenial atmosphere 
where competition proves very beneficial. 
Sometimes the pupil admitted has a good 
command of English and speaks well, but 
is unable to express himself in written 
language. We had two such (brothers) 
admitted some years ago. They became 
good speech readers, overcame the spelling 
handicap and were given a new start. Both, 
on our recommendation, re-entered public 
school. They are making their grades, 
though it was with fear and trembling that 
the parents followed our advice, as the 
boys’ previous records in public school had 
been so unsatisfactory. 

At the present time we have a good 
many hard of hearing children. Nearly 
all were at one time in public schools, but 
I know no one who is anxious to return 
there. They are happy here. They are 
making their grades, becoming more self- 
reliant and also more self-respecting. 

Last Fall we had a hard of hearing boy 
who had been for years in a small country 
school of five or six children. He spoke 
in words, as follows: “Home Friday. 
Father auto. Monday school.” In a few 
months he realized that this was baby talk, 
and now wants to express himself in com- 
plete sentences. 

In conclusion, we should advise that care 
be exercised in choosing suitable hearing 
aids, and that the batteries be kept well 
charged, for only in this way can satis- 
faction with the instruments be assured. 
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USE THE SIGHT-HEARING 
METHOD 


By Frank H. REITER 
The hard-of-hearing child with sufficient 


hearing to differentiate spoken words, with 
or without the aid of an acoustic device, 
should not be classified as deaf and should 
not be educated as a deaf child. That is 
to say, identical educational methods and 
procedures are not applicable to these dif- 
ferent degrees of auditory deficiency. In 
the hard-of-hearing person with auditory 
verbal discrimination, every vestige of hear- 
ing should be utilized continually for edu- 
cational purposes: for auditory and gen- 
eral vocabulary building, for language de- 
velopment, for speech and voice develop- 
ment and improvement. Speech reading 
should be employed as a co-ordinate teach- 
ing device and particular attention should 
be given to speech precision. The so-called 
sight-hearing method should be applied 
methodically throughout the entire school 
day. 

The education of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren with no more hearing loss than the 
child in consideration, in my opinion, is 
a responsibilty of schools for hearing chil- 
dren, and situations adequate for the edu- 
cation of such children should be estab- 
lished as a service in public day schools. 
The most important item in such a situa- 
tion is a teacher specially prepared in 
methods of acoustic training, speech read- 
ing, the development of speech and cor- 
rection of speech in deaf children. Teach- 
ers in public day schools for hearing chil- 
dren do not have this extra professional 
preparation and public school executives 
and administrators are not familiar with 
the educational needs of the hard-of-hear- 
ing child. Therefore, hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren usually drift into schools for the deaf 
where they are treated frequently as deaf 
children, which is not fitting; or they may 
even less fortunately drift into special 
classes for the mentally handicapped. 

By inference, at least, | have suggested 
that the optimum situation to meet the 
educational needs of the child in question 
is the use of the so-called sight-hearing 

(Continued on page 536) 
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Giving My Little Boy 
A Hearing Vocabulary 


By Dorortny M. Proctor 


Little Deaf Child,” he explains clearly 

the law of sound transmission. That 
explanation made a deep impression on 
me. It was a law of physics that I had 
forgotten over the years. Mr. Wright also 
says that in his life long work with deaf 
children he has found about a third with 
a usable but unused degree of sound per- 
ception. I resolved to find out if Robert 
could possibly be in that particular group. 
In November of last year, I sat down on 
the playroom floor, took Robert on my lap 
and proceeded to try to find out if he had 
any ability to distinguish gross sounds. 
Following Mr. Wright’s method, I placed 
in front of us a brass handbell and a toy 
whistle. Robert watched as I rang the 
bell about two inches from each ear, then 
1 put down the bell and took up the whistle, 
blowing it near each ear. We repeated this 
performance about twice a day for two or 
three days, and then [| tried putting my 
hand over Robert’s eyes while I rang the 
bell or blew the whistle near his ears and 
returned the toy to the floor. At first I 
guided his hand to the toy I had used and 
enthused as we picked it up. We repeated 
that for a few times, and then I tried let- 
ting him select the toy I had used when his 
eyes were blindfolded by my hand. Often, 
at first, he chose the toy he preferred to 
handle at the moment or the one nearer 
him; but when I didn’t enthuse he gathered 
what I wanted him to do and soon he was 
able to select the correct toy every time. 
Later in the month we added a mouse with 
a loud squeak and a “cricket” (a toy that 
snaps). About this time he enjoyed se- 
lecting a toy to sound in his ears himself. 
The bell was most often his choice at first. 
From this time on we surrounded him with 
all the noise makers we could find—the 
alarm of the clock, tin pans to pound, a 


| Mr. John D. Wright’s book, “The 


toy telephone, a brass gong, and even 
Brother’s musical instruments, the trom. 
bone and accordian. Days went on, and 
more and more he seemed to enjoy these 
various sounds. His face would light up 
and his eyes sparkle as he listened. Final- 
ly one day, Daddy had him walking about 
ten feet in front of the automobile on the 
drive when I sounded the car horn behind 
him. Baby turned to look, ‘and as I con- 
tinued to sound the horn he returned to the 
car to hunt for the source of the noise, and 
located it easily. Since then he turns his 
ear, usually the left one, to hear the car 
horn, or places that ear near the bell of 
the trombone and laughs with glee when 
he gets the sound. I still give him every 
opportunity to hear gross sounds, feeling 
that he is gaining in distinguishing among 
them. 

My next move was to find out if Robert 
could hear my voice. This was again Mr. 
Wright’s procedure, and beautifully ex- 
plained by him in his book and also in a 
reprint from the VoLtta Review of Janv- 
ary, 1932, by Mr. Wright and Miss Win- 
ston, entitled “Training Little Deaf Chil- 
dren to Use Their Small Amounts of Hear- 


ing.” 
Using the Unaided Voice 


It was early in December of 1936 when 
I sat down on the floor to play this new 
game. I had placed in front of us a toy 
car, a key and a comb. I picked up the 
car and said, “car,” in a normal tone of 
voice, over and over, an inch or so from 
each ear. Then I let Robert hold the car 
while I pointed to it and said “car” again 
and again into his ears. We drilled the 
same way with key and comb. All the 
time, of course, I had no sign that he had 
heard me. This went on for several days, 
for he became impatient after even five 
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minutes at first. Later I could work for 
ten minutes at a time with him, perhaps 
three times a day. After a week or so of 
drill I said, “‘car,” into his ear one morn- 
ing and pushed his arm toward the car. 
He got the idea, and there was no trouble 
with key and comb. Always I showed 
great enthusiasm and joy when he made 
the correct selection and he much preferred 
the excitement of the correct choice, though 
he tried an incorrect one now and then 
and looked at me out of the corner of his 
eye to see the effect. I didn’t register, and 
that was no fun. Almost at once he learned 
to distinguish readily the article I asked 
for, though there were days when he was 
impatient and grabbed at any one of the 
three without listening to me. At other 
times he selected the right article and 
hurled it across the room or grabbed up 
all three at once. I decided then that he 
could hear in both ears and that it was 
time to provide a new interest for him. 


Sounds Must Convey Ideas 


Again I must quote Mr. Wright. He 
says, “I strongly advocate that all effort 
be concentrated upon teaching the child to 
listen to sounds for the purpose of getting 
ideas.” From the moment I was convinced 
that Robert had some residual hearing I re- 
solved that my teaching for the present 
would be solely devoted to helping him to 
get ideas through sounds. Four times a day 
at least we had dressing to manage, so the 
nouns pertaining to clothing were my next 
drill words. As I worked I talked into his 
ears—shirt, pants, socks, shoes, suit. This 
too, went on for days with no response. 
Meanwhile toys had to be picked up every 
night, so as he picked each one up I said, 
always near his ears, car, truck, dog, train, 
pig, horse, ball, baby (doll), donkey, frog, 
mouse. Sometimes I would pick up each 
one, naming it in Robert’s ears as I did so. 

The first verb I taught was “get,” and 
applied it to the “car, comb, key” game. 
Robert gathered the idea that I meant to 
pick up the article when I said, “Get the 
key,” and pushed his arm toward it. Then, 
when dressing him, I piled all his clothes 
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beside us and said, “Get your shirt,” or 
“Get your socks,” and he reached for each 
garment. At first he may have judged 
from the order in which his clothes went 
on which one I wanted, but later I asked 
for them at all sorts of impossible times 
so I knew he had to listen to get the right 
garment. 

Next, I applied “get” to his toys, taking 
three or four in a group at a time as we 
were picking them up for the night. Car, 
truck, and dog were the easiest for him to 
hear from the group mentioned—perhaps 
because he was most interested in them as 
toys. 

Words pertaining to his toilet followed, 
and we learned brush (hair), wash-cloth, 
towel, soap, water, tooth-brush, and tooth 
powder through the same drill method 
while working. Then when I added “get” 
his action proved whether or not he had 
heard. If he hadn’t I just drilled some 
more on the noun. His progress began to 
be rapid about this time, six weeks after | 
had started with gross sounds, and I found 
I didn’t need to drill so long on a word 
before asking Robert to perform the ac- 
tion. As Mrs. Burney says, though, “All 
growth is slow,” and there were many times 
when I couldn’t see that I was making even 
a slight impression on Robert’s mind. Still, 
I kept on talking, for we never know when 
an idea is taking root. Drill seems to me 
to be very important in teaching any child, 
deaf or hearing, but it all has to be done 
in a spirit of fun or play in order not to 
bore the child, and not continued long 
enough to bring on fatigue. When fatigue 
starts, Mr. Wright says, “His mental bat- 
tery will run down. He will apparently 
grow deafer.” 


Frequent Reviews Important 


Another point to consider is the necessity 
for frequent review. I find that the first 
words have slipped away from Robert’s 
mind after a few weeks unless they are 
used. The fact that they come back so 
easily, however, leads me to think that they 
just need brushing up frequently. On the 
whole the hardest part of all was, and still 
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is, to keep myself talking. By nature I am 
not a talker, and a deaf child needs to 
hear much more language than he can 
possibly assimilate. 

The Christmas holidays came about this 
time and we slowed up with our work a bit. 


The Time Was Well Spent 


After the holidays were over | started 
again. I felt at this time that if Robert 
could hear what I had already taught there 
was no reason why he couldn’t hear more. 
At least I could go on until I reached his 
limit of comprehension. Now, on June 1, 
I look back over those five months and 
realize that they have been well spent. 
though an expert might have accomplished 
more. My idea has been simply to keep 
and develop whatever hearing Robert has 
until the time when we can arrange for the 
proper schooling by trained teachers. 


The second verb taught was “put on” 
and I applied it to his clothes, using 
“shoes” first. It was easy to demonstrate 
what I meant when I said, “Put on your 
shoes” emphasizing the “put on.” After a 
few days I could apply it to shirt, pants, 
suit and socks, though for many weeks | 
had to make it a two-step idea, i.e., “Get 
your shoes” then “Put on your shoes.” 


Of course I helped at first. Dressing 
took time, done in that manner, but now 
when I say, “Put on your shoes,” Robert 
knows he has to get them first and then 
put them on. 


“Take off” followed logically enough 
and was perhaps a little easier to accom- 
plish. It was a great satisfaction to me 
when the day came that I decided to give 
Robert a bath at an unusual hour and saw 
him obey when I said, “Take off your suit,” 
though he looked at me in wonderment. 


Commands Must Be Logical 


One thing I have noticed—Robert re- 
sents an illogical command. For instance, 
one evening when he had long since re- 
moved his shoes and was nearly ready for 
bed, I said, “Put on your shoes.” It re- 
quired all my effort to have him get the 
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shoes; then, having got them, he resisted 
strongly putting them on. Finally after 
much encouragement we got one on; the 
other he hurled out of his room and down 
the staircase. If the idea seems logical to 
him I don’t have the least difficulty with a 
command, though I must add, inclination 
often plays a big part in the ease with 
which it is accomplished. ° 

Next came play out of doors in the cold 
and snow, so every day we had to “put on” 
and “take off” coat, leggings, sweater, hat, 
mittens and rubbers. Hat he never seemed 
quite able to hear but | taught it later, | 
think, by lip reading. Then a new verb 
was necessary, for we had to “hang up” 
the coat, leggings and sweater; and “put 
away followed, for we had to put away 
the rubbers. Each word was taught just 
as I taught the first noun, “car” and the 
first verb, “get.” 

“Put” was a fine verb to know, for later 
I taught box, toys and closet. Thereupon, 
I could say, “Put the toys into the box,” 
“Put the box in the closet,” or simply “Put 
the toys in the closet” after we had gone 
through the routine of “Put the truck into 
the box,” “Put the ball into the box,” ete. 
To get into the closet we had to lear, 
“Open the door” and “Shut the door.” 
That proved to be a fine game, for it in- 
volved plenty of action. “Open” then was 
useful for “Open the box.” Later when we 
learned “cover” for some boxes, we could 
say, “Take off the cover,” “Put on the 
cover.” Opening a box is always an inter 
esting procedure to a curious little boy 
for who knows what good thing may be 
found inside a box! 

To mothers just faced with the matter of 
deafness in a child this may sound like a 
lot of work; but I assure you it isn’t. It all 
falls in naturally with the day’s routine, 
and our own experience proves that it is 
quite worthwhile to hunt for residual hear 
ing in your little ones. It has changed our 
whole future outlook in regard to Robert 
and I believe it is bringing him a great 
measure of satisfaction in learning to heat. 
Next month I will tell you what we have 
accomplished since March first. 
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The Line Between “Deaf” and 
“Hard of Hearing” 


By Louise FETZNER 


“ HERE do you draw the line be- 
\\/ tween ‘deaf? and ‘hard of hear- 
ing’?” I asked the superintendent 
of a large school for the deaf. His answer 
amazed me, for he said, “If the child has 
already learned to speak at home, we con- 
sider him hard of hearing if he has a loss 
of not more than 45 per cent. If the child 
cannot talk, we consider him deaf if he 
has a loss of more than 35 per cent.” 

“What instruction do you give to those 
who have residual hearing?” 

He showed me a room equipped with a 
beautiful instrument and head sets at each 
desk. “The children are sent here once or 
twice a week for rhythm drill,” he stated. 

“But you also use this equipment to 
teach speech to those who have some hear- 
ing, don’t you?” 

He answered, “We give the hard of hear- 
ing several hours a week, but it is useless 
to teach those who have a loss of more 
than 45 per cent anything more than 
thythm.” 

Upon my voicing the opinion that it 
might be possible to teach those with great- 
er losses to understand speech, he informed 
me that deaf children do not have the 
mentality of normal children (!) and that 
the most they can acquire is a response to 
a few simple commands, such as “clap 
your hands,” “hello,” “jump,” etc. 

But I had read a story in the Vota Re- 
view of February, 1935, called “A Recipe 
for Hearing,” by “A Lady Who Tried It,” 
which told of learning to hear, and it set 
me to wondering if it were not possible to 
teach an adult who had been brought up 
as a “deaf” child to understand speech 
with the aid of a hearing device—provided, 
of course, that he had some ability to per- 
ceive sound. 

Looking back, I recalled how many 
young people I have met who have said 


in one way or another, “I can hear the 
noise, but I cannot tell whether it is music 
or speaking.” There was the “deaf” young 
man in Chicago with whom I walked along 
the shore of Lake Michigan, who said he 
enjoyed the sound of waves on the beach; 
yet I, a hard of hearing person, could not 
hear them. And the girl who attended one 
of the Conferences of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, who said she had 
enjoyed listening through the earphones 
to the different speakers, though she could 
not understand a word they said. She dis- 
cussed the quality of the different voices, 
some pleasing and others sounding, even 
to her, harsh and strained, and she was 
correct in every case. This girl had been 
educated as deaf, with no auditory train- 
ing, and had never tried a hearing aid 
until she attended a Conference! 


Though “Deaf,” She Heard 


Still another young woman who had 
lost her hearing in childhood and had 
never been to school since, and who had 
had several audiometer tests which reported 
no usable hearing, amazed me last sum- 
mer by saying that she could hear my 
voice when I talked to another hard of 
hearing person. This young woman is now 
trying to learn to hear, since she has dis- 
covered that she can hear voices. 

There must be hundreds of adults, many 
of them young, who have been brought up 
as “deaf” children, who still have usable 
but uneducated residual hearing. With 
hearing aids greatly improved as they now 
are, there should certainly be available a 
system of home instruction by which they 
could learn to hear spoken language, and 
it is my hope that the following sugges- 
tions may be the start of something to aid 
them. If better suggestions can be made, 
and I am sure they can, let them be printed 
here where they will be available to all. 
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This Girl Learned to Hear 


I might still have been wondering if the 
deaf might have the ability to put into 
practice some such system as I am out- 
lining briefly, had I not met this spring a 
girl who has actually succeeded in learn- 
ing to hear. She had been “deaf” all her 
life, was educated orally, and had picked 
up the sign language, as well. Her speech 
was nearly unintelligible to one not used to 
the speech of the deaf. Two years ago she 
started using a hearing aid, but the sounds 
that came to her meant nothing at all. 
However, being a good lip reader, she 
gradually identified a word here and there 
and was able to recognize it. Six months 
later people who had been unable to under- 
stand her speech were able to understand 
her perfectly. Today her voice is pleasing 
and no more “deaf” than that of many of 
the hard of hearing, and will no doubt be 
almost perfect soon. She is now, after only 
two years, able to listen to speaking that she 
cannot see, such as radio and addresses in 
large auditoriums with hearing equipment, 
and she is most enthusiastic in urging all 
those who have any hearing to follow her 
example, for it can be done. 

I believe that some who have discovered 
some hearing are being encouraged to lis- 
ten to the radio to “stimulate” their hear- 
ing, but I do not believe that this will be 
of any practical benefit to those who have 
never heard normally, until a hearing vo- 
cabulary is acquired. Nor do I think that 
just wearing a hearing aid is the best way 
to learn, any more than just watching peo- 
ple talk would be the best way to learn to 
read lips. Some would learn that way, 
but they are the exception. 

Let us compare hearing with lip reading. 
In lip reading we start our lessons with 
the most visible movements of lips and 
mouth: f-v, m-b-p, and the broad vowels. 
We practice in syllables, simple words, 
and simple sentences containing these 
movements. Then we progress to harder 
forms. Learning to hear should be taught 
in similar manner. The easiest sounds to 
hear are the vowels. The voiced consonants 
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are the loudest. So our lessons in hearing 
should start with these sounds. 

I wish that any of my readers who are 
interested, and who know “deaf” adults 
with some hearing and a real wish to learn 
to use it, would take the time to experiment 
and to report the results. Recent articles 
in the Vota REvIEW have shown us that 
teachers of deaf children, in the best 
schools, are working wonders with the very 
limited hearing of their pupils. Much of 
their material can be applied or adapted to 
use with adults. For instance, in Miss 
Marion Lamb’s article, “Listening In,” 
published in April, 1936, there are many 
usable ideas. We need only substitute lan. 
guage based on the interests of the adult 
pupil. 

The editor of the VoLta Review tells 
me that another fine place to get sugges- 
tions is from the records of that incom- 
parable teacher, Alexander Graham Bell. 
A description of some of his experiments 
in teaching the adult deaf to hear was 
quoted in the Proceedings of the Boston 
Conference of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, page 9. In the case de- 
scribed, the pupil was a good lip reader, 
and learned to use her hearing by what is 
now known as the Sight-Hearing Method. 
A similar idea can readily be used by hav- 
ing the pupil read silently from a book as 
the teacher reads aloud to him. 


Suggestions for Beginning 


Won’t you try it? Here are some sug: 
gestions based on the experience of teach- 
ers: Start with the microphone near your 
lips, being sure the adjustment of volume 
is such that it does not hurt the ear of the 
pupil, yet with sufficient power to carry 
the sounds to the ear. Then, in a quiet 
voice, with mouth well opened, pronounce 
two vowels distinctly different, such as “ah” 
and “oh,” letting the pupil watch while 
these sounds are said over and over, until 
the difference is well in mind. Then ask 
the pupil to turn away so that he cannot 
see the mouth and repeat those two vowels 
several times, slowly, asking the pupil to 
tell which is being spoken. 
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As the next step, use these vowels in 
different words, asking the pupil to repeat 
the sound heard. After this, other vowels 
can be introduced by sight, then to be 
recognized by hearing. 

Subsequent lessons should include a re- 
view of the previous lessons until well 
learned, and the early introduction of the 
easy-to-hear consonants. When half a 
dozen vowels and several consonants can 
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more than six months ought to show defi- 
nite results, if the pupil perseveres, and 
practices daily for at least one hour. 

The primary requirement for the teacher 
is a clear voice with excellent enunciation, 
and a thorough knowledge of the limita- 
tions of hearing aids. 

A warning to the teacher: never allow 
the voice to “puff” or be explosive in 
quality. The voice should be well modu- 


be distinguished and a lated, and never a 
few words are well These young people have left shout. It is better to 
known, sentences can school, and have no teachers to keep the microphone 


be used. 

It will be well to call 
to the attention of the 
pupil the fact that, just 
as in lip reading there 
are movements _ that 
cannot be seen and 
must be guessed, so in 
hearing there are sounds that are scarcely 
heard, especially by dull ears, and must be 
supplied mentally. Such are h, wh, p, t, 
f, th. These are almost never heard at or- 
dinary speaking distance by the user of a 
hearing aid. Fortunately, most of them 
are readily recognized by a lip reader. 


help them. 


eradicated. 


Use the Best Equipment Available 


I believe that by a patient teacher, the 
understanding of speech may be taught to 
any deafened person with a hearing loss 
of less than 65 per cent, and _ possibly 
greater, if the very best equipment now 
available is used. It will be easier with a 
“power” set, that is, one with vacuum 
tubes, operated either by battery or electric 
current. There are several of these ad- 
vertised in the pages of the VoLta Review, 
and all of them are good. If the hearing 
loss is under 50 per cent, it is probable 
that the small portable aids can be used 
for learning, though their reproduction of 
sounds is not as perfect as that of the 
larger instruments. When a hearing vo- 
cabulary has been mastered, a small in- 
strument will probably be sufficient for 
daily use, especially with lip reading as a 
supplement. 


How long will it take? I think that not 


But their lives are 
almost all in the future, and they 
will be inestimably happier and 
better adjusted if, for them, the 
line between “deaf” and “hard 
of hearing” can be lightened or 


near the mouth, using 
a very low tone, at the 
start, if the instrument 
will allow that degree 
of amplification. After 
the pupil has learned 
to fill in the less au- 
dible sounds it will be 
time to move away from the microphone 
into the range of ordinary talking. 

Listening to the radio will help the pupil 
in the later stages of the lessons, at which 
time he should learn to recognize the differ- 
ent forms of music—piano, orchestra, 
violin, singing, etc. 


The Pupil’s Voice Improves 


I have said nothing about the voice of the 
pupil, but I am sure that, as he learns to 
understand the voices of others, he will find 
his own becoming much more normal, less 
strained, and no longer obviously a “deaf” 
voice. That alone should be worth the effort. 

The young people for whom I hope this 
work will be done have left school, and 
have no teachers to help them. But their 
lives are almost all in the future, and they 
will be inestimably happier and better ad- 
justed if, for them, the line between “deaf” 
and “hard of hearing” can be lightened or 
eradicated. Here is a real service we hard 
of hearing people (if we have good voices 
and clear speech) can render to those less 
fortunate. Shall we not try? 

Note: The Votta Review will be glad 
to hear from anyone who has carried out 
such an experiment as Mrs. Fetzner sug- 
gests.— Editor. 
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Time -- and the Hearing Ear 


ForEWworD: 


Most of the material that has been published in regard to the use of small 


amounts of hearing in schools for the deaf has come from schools not wholly financed by their 
respective states. For this reason we requested Mrs. Moore, who is supervising principal in one 
of the smaller state schools, to tell how that school is meeting the problem of using the hearing 


of as many pupils as possible. 


We hope that this account will be helpful to the authorities in 


other state schools who recognize the need for such work.—Editor. 


By Lucite M. Moore 


WO, at least, among the leaders in 
our profession have emphasized, 
though from different standpoints, 
the importance of the time element in the 
education of the deaf child. Said Dr. 
Caroline A. Yale, “Many of these slower 
deaf children could be educated if they 
had a hundred years for the process.” Says 
Dr. Harris Taylor, “There is more time 
saved around a school for the deaf than 
any other place on earth—and I’ve never 
been able to find out what is done with it.” 
Underlying the whimsical surface of both 
remarks is a thread of common thought— 
that every moment of a deaf child’s school 
life counts so heavily that only by very 
clear thinking can we determine whether 
our efforts at speed actually are retarding 
developmental processes in a mind which 
must be reached largely by detours from 
the ordinary routes, or whether, on the 
other hand, we build the stamina and skill 
for ultimate speed through procedures 
which extravagantly slow and 
cautious. 


seem 


The Time Element Is Important 


Consideration of the time element has 
entered and must enter into every new 
procedure that is tried in the education 
of the deaf child. Instead of a hundred 
years he has perhaps a scant fourteen or 
sixteen in which to do what his hearing 
brother accomplishes in ten or twelve, and 
this, often, with little preschool develop- 
ment beyond the maturing processes pro- 
vided by nature — a colossal task. The 
introduction of training for residual hear- 
ing immediatley brought to the fore such 
questions as 

Which children should receive training? 


How should they be trained? 

When? 

Why? 

How much? 

The following account of efforts made 
in the Florida School to find satisfactory 
answers to these questions is not a record 
of achievement: rather it is a narration of 
trial and error, trial and varying degrees 
of success, over a period of years, and is 
written as a possible time-saver to others 
who are traveling similar routes. 

From the first we realized that, granted 
a conviction that there was enough value 
in acoustic (or auricular) training to war- 
rant taking time for it, there still must be 
found our own answers to these funda- 
mental questions. As usual, the private 
schools had taken the lead in demonstrating 
to the rest of us that a new and practical 
tool for speeding and extending the edu- 
cation of deaf children had been found, 
but our procedures could not be identical 
with theirs because the proportion of teach- 
ers to children and many other conditions 
differed in the two types of school. 


How to Discover the Hearing Ear 


In the lead, then, was the problem of 
selection: whom to train; how to discover 
the hearing ear—the amount of residual 
hearing that would make training worth 
while. About the partially deaf child there 
was no apparent difficulty, but the “con- 
genitally and totally deaf child” was in 
another class. He was very numerous in 
the vocabulary of our profession at that 
time, but few, indeed, were prepared to say 
just how deaf a “totally” deaf child was. 
Obviously the word totally did not connote 
utter lack of hearing. It meant, if it meant 
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anything, the point of view of the ear spe- 
cialist of whom Dr. Yale said, “He was 
testing for defects in hearing: we tested 
for defects in deafness.” 

The production of the 3A audiometer 
at about this time seemed to point the way. 
Our school purchased one and we blithely 
went to testing. The results were not pre- 
cisely what we had hoped: often, children 
whose hearing rated high on an audiometric 
test could not hear voice, and those who 
responded to voice rated low by audio- 
metric test. (It is only fair to state at 
once that these outstanding defects in the 
old 3A have been overcome in more re- 
cent models. ) 


Becoming Ear Minded 


In spite of difficulties, however, we were 
hecoming ear-minded, as it were. The 
teachers were making more use of residual 
hearing in the classrooms, and we were 
able to have a part-time teacher who took 
the more promising children for a short 
period each day, training by voice only. 
And things began to happen. For in- 
stance, a little boy who had been worked 
on steadily for a year with no satisfactory 
response and who had been dropped from 
the list of children slated for acoustic 
training returned to school the next fall 
listening intently. In a short time he was 
responding to commands and questions 
with his back turned to the teacher. Ap- 
parently he had learned to listen to the 
faint sounds that had been reaching him, 
and during the summer had found the new 
accomplishment interesting. There were 
others who surprised and encouraged us in 
our fumbling after the right methods, and 
invariably the child who learned to re- 
spond to auditory stimuli became more 
alert in all lines and improved in per- 
sonality. 

Still, selection remained a_ problem. 
With the coming of the radioear we tried 
it as a testing instrument. As a means of 
getting at relative degrees of hearing among 
our own children it was satisfactory—un- 
til something wore out. The coastal re- 
gions of the United States are said to affect 
many electrical instruments adversely. At 
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any rate, when our radioear suffered de- 
terioration and parts were replaced, the 
calibration was changed, which rendered 
our tests valueless. A reliable method of 
finding the hearing ear had yet to be de- 
veloped; without it there was inevitable 
waste of time. 


All Primary Children 


Have Ear Training 


Another point of perplexity in regard to 
the “totally and congenitally deaf” child 
was uncertainty as to the deafness being 
congenital. Very few little babies were 
then being observed closely with a view to 
other matters than personal charm and 
family resemblances, so most deafness was 
not discovered till the child failed to talk 
—and in that lapse of time many kinds of 
things could have happened to cause deaf- 
ness. But, acting on Dr. Goldstein’s opin- 
ion that many congenitally deaf children 
had latent hearing which could be devel- 
oped, we reached the decision, from which 
we have not since deviated, to give ear 
training to all primary children, at least. 


The problem of how they should be 
trained resolyed itself into three main 
phases: what should be the material of 
training, who should administer it, and 
whether to train by unaided voice or by 
amplifying instruments. In general, the 
materials used have not changed greatly 
as time has passed. Ability to distinguish 
gross sounds seemed the proper starting 
goal for the little deaf child and closely 
related to his other sense-training. This 
was followed by training in distinguishing 
speech sounds and in imitating them, these 
sounds varying at different periods from 
vowel and syllable drills to language. 

The giving of the training developed un- 
expected difficulties. The classroom teach- 
er in a small school usually has an un- 
selected group of pupils so far as hearing 
ability is concerned: she cannot be expect- 
ed to give ear-training adapted to the needs 
of eight or ten children of widely differing 
capacity. While the special teacher who 
gives period after period of training to 
selected groups, using unaided voice, soon 
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suffers from throat irritation. With us, 
amplification seemed essential. 

Our first instrumental aid was a paste- 
board mailing tube—a quick satisfactory 
means of concentrating and directing sound 
for the individual pupil having usable 
hearing. Our first group instrument was 
a spider-like collection of commercial hear- 
ing tubes into a central part of which the 
teacher’s voice was conveyed—not a notable 
success. With the coming of electrical am- 
plification another step was taken in group 
work, and eventually two of the amplify- 
ing devices now on the market became a 
part of the school equipment. 


Special Teacher or Classroom Teacher 


Here, too, the question of the special 
teacher versus the classroom teacher has 
passed through many stages, with advan- 
tages on both sides. We found that the 
special teacher insured better care of the 
instrument, better understanding of its pe- 
culiarities, more certainty as to whether 
it was working at maximum efficiency, but 
the classroom teacher was more likely to 
meet the speech and language needs of the 
children. 

The when question—the frequency and 
length of periods of training and from 
what other periods in an already full sched- 
ule they should be taken, we experimented 
with at length. The ten-minute to twenty- 
minute period, for us, resolved itself into 
a waste of time. The daily period proved 
better than the twice or thrice a week ses- 
sion. The best subject from which to take 
time, if time must be subtracted from some- 
thing, seemed to be speech. But none of 
these arrangements proved satisfactory. 


Why Give Ear Training? 


The question, why give such training is, 
naturally, the one to be considered before 
a start is made at all. One must justify 
the expenditure of time and money con- 
templated, in the first place. But we 
found our ideas of goals to be achieved en- 
larging as we experimented. We have 
formulated them, not in order of impor- 
tance, somewhat as follows: 

1. Mental stimulation through use of a 
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natural channel of communication 
usually closed to the deaf child, 


2. Improved speech — especially voice 
quality, continuity, accent, phrasing, 
etc. 


3. Improved ability to interpret the 
probably faint speech sounds pene. 
trating the impaired or imperfect 
auditory apparatus. 

4. Increased sensitivity to speech vibra. 
tions. 

5. Building a hearing vocabulary. 

6. Pleasure to the child. 

As to how much—how long to persist— 
we are still experimenting, feeling that 
cases vary, goals differ for different types 
of children, and interest and intelligence 
on the part of the child are very important 
factors in his advancement no matter which 
goal he is in line for. 

Having told of our difficulties, it is in 
order to tell of some of the present solu 
tions we have reached through experimen 
tation, through the labors of research work. 
ers, and through the gracious generosity of 
other schools in permitting unlimited ob- 
servations and conferences; though in a 
age when scientific investigation is press 
ing forward steadily we are far from feel: 
ing that the last word has been said. 


Audiometer Tests Every Six Months 


First, then: We are giving an audi 
ometer test to every child at approximately 
six-month intervals. We are using the 6A 
audiometer. So far as we know, no tes 
ing instrument can make allowance fo 
fluctuations in electric current, gradual de 
terioration of parts, etc.; nor can it tel 
us when emotional or physical condition 
are reacting on the hearing of any indivié 
ual. For this reason, as well as for the 
purpose of knowing when definite an 
permanent changes are taking place in the 
child’s hearing, periodic tests seem advis 
able. It appears probable that there is? 
considerable amount of progressive deal 
ness among the children in schools for the 
deaf, which makes it imperative to know 
what is happening and to use to the fulled 
extent residual hearing that may later fade 

(Continued on page 533) 
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Hearing Aids--1937 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


tice of reporting in the Votta ReE- 

VIEW, from time to time, upon the 
various improvements and modifications in 
hearing aids that came under my observa- 
tion. There are not so many changes in 
the appliances to mention this year as last 
year, but you will notice a marked change 
in the manner of presentation, and I hope 
you will like it. I refer to the chart that 
forms a part of this article. In it I have 
tried to give, for ready reference, all of the 
essentia! information needed by a layman 
who is thinking of buying a hearing aid and 
wishes to know what different kinds are 
available, and where. 

Since this is the first time, so far as I 
know, that such a chart has been attempted, 
you may find it full of imperfections. If 
so, | hope you will call my attention to 
them. If it is helpful to have a chart of 
this kind (and I think it ought to be), I 
want to have another next year, and your 
help in making it better will be appreciated. 
lam very grateful to all of the manufac- 
turers who supplied the information which 
I have transferred to the chart, and I hope 
there are no errors in the transcriptions. 

The chart is divided into several sec- 
tions. The first, and in many ways the 
most important, refers to instruments small 
enough and light enough to be wearable. 
It is in this group that the greatest oppor- 
tunities for improvement lie — and the 
greatest difficuities. Without a doubt the 
most useful instrument is the wearable in- 
strument—provided, of course, that it gives 
satisfactory hearing. The wearing is high- 
ly desirable for many reasons, some of 
which are these: 1. It makes the instru- 
ment available at all times and _ places. 
2. It has a good psychological effect on 
the companions of the hard of hearing per- 
son. Finding that he can understand, they 
cease to treat him differently, and tend to 
forget his deafness. 3. It has a good psy- 


Pe several years I have made a prac- 


chological effect on the person himself. 
Sometimes his associates, not noticing his 
(or more often her) well-concealed ear- 
phone, say “What in the world has hap- 
pened to you? Your hearing has im- 
proved marvelously!” A comment like 
that, as a hearing aid salesman remarked 
to me recently, is priceless in its effect on 
the poise of the individual. 

I believe that fully twice the present 
number of persons would be wearing hear- 
ing aids if they knew that they could do so 
comfortably. The future no doubt holds 
many improvements in this direction. Com- 
fort is possible even now, but it is not usu- 
ally attained on the first trial—sometimes 
not on the tenth. It takes patience and 
perseverance to find ways to hold the bat- 
tery firmly; to prevent the plugs from 
pulling out; to keep the cords from catch- 
ing in things, or getting into uncomfort- 
able tangles ; to place the transmitter where 
it will not look like a deformity, where the 
clothing will not brush over its surface and 
drive one frantic with the “static,” where 
it can be anchored so firmly that no move- 
ment is possible. The smaller the parts, the 
simpler these problems, so it is hardly fair 
to accuse the hard of hearing of foolish 
vanity because they insist on every possible 
reduction in size. Vanity undeniably does 
play a part, but I think its size, too, is 
decreasing. 

I know a few persons who have learned 
to wear their hearing aids so comfortably 
that they forget them entirely. They are 
not always adjusting the volume control— 
they set it at the desired point and leave 
it there. They keep their batteries at maxi- 
mum voltage, and change them once, some- 
times twice, a day. They buy or make 
battery and microphone supports to hold 
these parts in position. These persons are 
getting more nearly normal hearing from 
their instruments than any others I know, 
though some of them have very severe hear- 
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ing losses, often dating many years back. 

Now let us see what is new since | wrote 
“Hearing Aids, 1936.” There are probably 
more things than I know about, but I have 
visited a good many dealers recently, and 
agood many others have sent me things 
io try—which I appreciate especially. So 
many of the companies have improved 
their wearable instruments that it is im- 
possible to mention them all. I do want to 
pause for one gadget, though—a Sonotone 
device by which the amplifier (the most 
delicate and tricky part of an instrument) 
can be built and sealed while you wait, or 
can be repaired without having to be sent, 
as heretofore, back to the factory. 

Fitting Devices 

I said in my last article that I under- 
stood that other manufacturers were follow- 
ing Radioear’s example with the “Selex-a- 
phone” and making instruments by which 
the selecting of a hearing aid for the in- 
dividual could be simplified. Several are 
already on the market, and I have seen 
two—Acousticon’s “Aurogauge” and Sono- 
tone’s ““Audioscope.” They offer such a 
wide number of variations and such a sav- 
ing of time that the customer’s range of 
slection is greatly increased. Another de- 
vice of this kind, developed by the Ameri- 
can Earphone Company, has an interesting 
bit of equipment which I have not seen. | 
am told that it includes a built-in victrola 
by means of which the customer can regu- 
late the volume himself, and can be sure 
that the salesman is not deceiving him by 
raising his voice and pretending that it is 
anormal tone. The “Aurogauge”’ does the 
same thing in another way. It has an 
“Acoustiscope” — an instrument that con- 
verts sound into a visible image. Any 
sound in the room starts a green line os- 
cillating on the face of the instrument. The 
customer can thus watch the volume of the 
salesman’s voice, and also his own. Fitting 
devices of this kind seem to me a step for- 
ward, but they do not prescribe hearing 
aids, as is sometimes claimed. They mere- 
ly select, from the combinations offered by 
one manufacturer, the one with which the 
customer seems to hear best. 
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Batteries and Chargers 


Something new in batteries is the idea 
of recharging them and thereby getting 
much more service. Several of the compa- 
nies offer rechargeable wet batteries, but I 
am speaking now of recharging those with 
dry cells. Western Electric states that the 
life of a battery may be prolonged eight to 
ten times by this means, and offers, in ad- 
dition to its charger, a battery tester to 
help you check up. A number of other 
companies also offer chargers—see chart. 
One that I saw interested me especially, be- 
cause it has a light to let you know if you 
have put the battery in the wrong way and 
are ruining it by charging it backwards. 

Several friends have been writing and 
talking about batteries. One of them, a 
dealer in all sorts of hearing aid supplies, 
says: “Won’t you devote some space to 
teaching hearing aid users that they do not 
hear with a battery wrapper or label? They 
should know that no hearing aid manufac- 
turer makes his own batteries, nor has he a 
battery made specially for him. They 
should specify whether they want ‘Gen- 
eral,’ ‘Burgess,’ or ‘National Carbon,’ and 
forget all about the ‘special’ batteries.” 

On the other hand, another dealer told 
me recently that the bigger hearing aid 
companies specified the standards which 
their batteries must meet, and that tests had 
disclosed the fact that the batteries which 
bore their label were consistently better 
than apparently identical batteries in plain 
wrappers. 

I wonder who is right about that! And 
here is a similar situation: One dealer ad- 
vises recharging dry batteries and supplies 
a charger; another says that this practice 
is not recommended, and that better re- 
sults will be obtained by buying batteries 
in half dozen lots, and rotating them daily 
so that each has five days in which to re- 
cover. 

Desk Phones 

I have tried two good desk-type “power” 
phones since last year—the Excellophone, 
made by Trimm, and the Aurex, made by 
the Aurex Corporation. Both of these, and 
similar phones made by a number of the 
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manufacturers, are so much more powerful 
than any wearable aid, that it is difficult to 
understand why they are not in more gen- 
eral use. Of these two, I thought that one 
excelled somewhat in tone quality and the 
other in clarity of articulation. I should 
think even a severe critic would be pleased 
with either. 

A third instrument of the desk type, the 
Telex, came for testing soon after that last 
paragraph was written. It is fine—one of 
the best we have seen—and has one fea- 
ture which is entirely new to me: the same 
instrument can be operated either on bat- 
teries or on alternating house current. 
When carrying it about, you use the bat- 
teries. When using it at home, you simply 
plug it into a power unit which comes 
with it. It also has a special telephone 
pick-up that is excellent. 


Radio Aids 


I have been having lots of fun with an 
Acousticon Silent Radio. If you have 
never seen one, you will find it as interest- 
ing as a new parlor game. It has a loud 
speaker just like any other radio (good 
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tone, too), but its special feature is the 
gadget that shuts off the speaker and gives 
you the sound through a bone conduction 
receiver with a greatly enlarged sur- 


face. They call it a mystic ear. Anyway, 


if you will put it under the pillow of your 
chair or bed, you will find its volume great- 
ly and unaccountably increased. Even if 
you are quite hard of hearing, you can 
probably hear comfortably without disturb- 
ing the family. And all of your guests 
will enjoy experimenting with it. Sono- 
tone, Western Electric, and Globe have spe- 
cial radios too, I am told, but I have not 
seen them. 

There are a good many new things to 
help the hard of hearing enjoy the radio. 
For instance, the Philco people have made 
up two earphone attachments especially for 
that purpose. One of them can be used 
only in a radio with a cabinet large enough 
to allow the output tube to be raised about 
an inch higher. The other attaches very 
easily to the prongs of the output tube. One 
disconnects the loud speaker while the 
phones are in operation; the other permits 
both to be used at once, with independent 


Chart Showing Characteristics of Different 
Hearing Aids Ill 
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amplification for the phones, the quality 
of which is most pleasant. Another similar 
device is made by Amplivox Laboratories, 
with still greater amplification for the ear- 
phones. Many of the earphone companies, 
as you will see on the chart, are now pro- 
viding special radio equipment, and the 
radio dealers are learning, too. 


Reductions in Price and Size 


In the main, prices have not been re- 
duced, but Montgomery Ward and the 
Practical Products Company are working 
toward this end. The latter, a newcomer 
in the hearing aid field, is offering a very 
inexpensive wearable aid called the God- 
send. Some hard of hearing persons have 
found the tone quality of its air conduc- 
tion receiver very pleasant. We do not yet 
know how well it will wear. If its manu- 
facturers can turn out quantities of uni- 
form merit and durable form, they will no 
doubt render a real service to persons of 
limited means. They are making a grati- 
fying effort to improve their advertising, 
and I hope that, by next year, the instru- 
ment can be listed on our chart. 

Last year, when I mentioned the Electro 
Far, the little device made by the American 
Earphone Company, which has transmitter 
and batteries all in the same case, a friend 
of mine who handles earphones questioned 
its efficiency because it operates on very 
small flashlight batteries. A little later 
the company sent me one, and a member of 
our staff put it on and wore it for the 
better part of two days. If that experience 
is any indication, the instrument will be 
helpful in some of the less severe cases of 
impaired hearing. It compared quite 
favorably with her own instrument, though 
its weight, complete, was only 914 ounces. 

While we applaud the manufacturers 
for each reduction in size, let us not rejoice 
over any reduction accomplished at the 
expense of volume or quality. The small- 
est transmitter I have seen, though widely 
advertised, is far less effective than a larger 
one made by the same manufacturer; and 
since the larger one, too, is wearable, I 
think it should be preferred. 
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Repairs and Accessories 


Users sometimes have trouble in getting 
repairs, especially on imported instru. 
ments. They may be glad to know that 
Hechler Brothers offer repair service on 
all makes, both foreign and domestic. This 
company has something else that sounds 
interesting—the hearing aid suspender and 
the hearing aid garter, for those who wear 
their instruments. 

Two other makers of such supports are 
the Albert and the Lew-Pay. I have tested 
the products of both of these companies, 
They are neatly and durably made, are 
washable, and are well adapted for their 
purpose. The Lew-Pay supports are pro- 
tected against moisture, and are _particu- 
larly pleasing to the eye. 


English News 


No very recent news has come in regard 
to hearing aid progress on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Nobody has visited the 
English firms I mentioned and written to 
us about their products. And now I have 
another to add to that list—F. Charles Rein 
& Son, 30, Charing Cross Road, London. 
This is one of the oldest and best known 
companies in the British Isles. I hope that 


an American visitor will soon respond to | 


our request to visit their offices and those 
of the other firms I mentioned in August, 
1936, and tell us all about their latest in- 
struments. 

England, I am told, suffers from a par- 
ticularly objectionable form of racketeer- 
ing which I hope can be done away with 
very soon. A correspondent, expressing 
approval of our wish to have hearing aids 
prescribed by physicians, writes: 

“Here in England the hearing aid agents 
who prey on the deaf come around in 4 
flashy automobile—always in a desperate 
hurry — and almost before the unwary can 
say Jack Robinson they have left behind 4 
useless instrument for which 25 dollars or 
even double has been paid. Your proposal 
is the only one worth considering. I hope 
you will return to this subject again in the 
near future. The prescribing of the right 

(Continued on page 532) 
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The Social Use of Hearing Aids 


By Laura STOVEL 


T was five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the evening primroses that clung to the 
perpendicular mountain cliff were out 

in all their delicate beauty. We drifted 
down the Wallawhatoola River (yes, 
that’s its real name; it means Green River) 
in a canoe, the rocky cliff on one side, and 
a stretch of distant mountain peaks on the 
other. Ahead of us on the level shore lay 
the camp. Smoke curled up from the 
kitchen shack, for old black Charlie, the 
cook, was preparing the evening meal. 
Peace, beauty and contentment brooded 
over the whole place. 


Patsy dipped in a paddle now and then 
to steer the canoe. I lay back lazily among 
the cushions and listened to her account of 
her summer’s adventures. We reached the 
boat landing just as George, Charlie’s as- 
sistant, began his vigorous swinging of the 
old cow bell which sent out a call as 
melodious to our ears as the most musical 
dinner gong from the Orient. 


Soon twenty-five or more campers were 
seated at the long table in the camp dining 
room and there followed the easy give and 
take of camp table talk. Naturally, the 
fishermen, who had spent the day several 
miles up the river, had the tallest tales 
to tell. 


Supper over, the crowd broke up into lit- 
tle groups. I joined the party who were 
starting for a walk down the mountain 
road; for Charlie is a past master with 
frying pan and roaster, and George passes 
those hot biscuits and that old Virginia 
ham just one time too many, and a con- 
stitutional is almost a necessity if one is to 
keep in good form. As we walked, we ex- 
changed memories of similar camps in 
former years—for this same group meets 
every year for a fortnight of roughing it. 


The crowning event of this day, as of 
every other day at camp, was the evening 
gathering around the camp fire. The men 
dragged in pine branches and huge logs 


and piled them high at the base of the cliff. 
The campers brought their low, reclining 
canvas chairs and formed a big semi-circle 
around the charmed spot. 

The love of primitive man for an open 
fire has come down through the ages, little 
diminished, possibly intensified in some 
of us. So, as the flames leaped high in the 
air, the usual spell of fascination fell upon 
the crowd. This gave way gradually to 
spasmodic conversation. Then someone 
was reminded of a story or joke, and some- 
one else of another. As the flames died 
down and the bed of glowing embers gave 
out only companionable sparks, the gay, 
light ball of talk among old and congenial 
friends was tossed back and forth. Then 
someone started a song, 

“What did Della wear, boys? 
What did Della wear? 
What did Della wear, boys? 
What did Della wear? 
(2 repetitions) 
I ask you again as a personal friend, 
What did Della wear? 
“She wore a New Jersey, boys. 
She wore a New Jersey. 
She wore a New Jersey, boys. 
She wore a New Jersey.” 
(2 repetitions) 
And so on, from “What did Ida hoe, boys” 
to “What did Tenna see,” covering almost 
every state in the Union. 

About this time, a few sleepyheads and a 
few ambitious fishermen trailed off to bed; 
but ten or twelve remained to watch the 
moon come up over the mountain and to 
linger on for an hour or two under her 
magic spell. The moon has a way with 
her, for what but a moonlight night in a 
mountain camp could move a hustling busi- 
ness man to recite Van Dyke’s “God of the 
Open Air”? Just as lighter talk had been 
bandied about earlier in the evening, so a 
deeper flow of feeling broke forth, and 
soon each one was contributing something 
choice from memory’s store house. 

It was far past midnight when the last 
embers were covered and the light of the 
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last flashlight was seen flickering along 
the stony path to the sleeping quarters. 
* = ae ” 

What has all this to do with the social 
use of hearing aids? Simply this: Among 
the twenty-five or thirty pairs of ears in 
camp, two pairs had long ago ceased to 
function properly, and were hitting on two 
or three cylinders only. Their owners 
donned properly harnessed, wearable, hear- 
ing aids each morning. At the long dining 
room table and around the camp fire, they 
used a big desk type of hearing aid, op- 
erated on batteries. At meal times it was 
placed on one end of the dining room 
table; in the evening it was arranged on 
a large block of wood in the midst of the 
semicircle of chairs. Two headsets were 
plugged in and two wearers of man-made 
ears entered once more the portals of nat- 
ural sound, at a far longer range than 
their wearable sets permitted. 


Re-enter the Social World 


But it is not merely in the close, intimate 
circle of the camp fire that the hard of 
hearing can use their hearing aids to re- 
enter the pleasant social world from which 
they have withdrawn. There is no reason 
why large battery or power-operated desk 
sets should not be used in any dining or 
living room or carried to theatres or audi- 
toriums. People may turn to look, but, 
as a rule, their stares are not offensive, 
and it is surprisingly easy to get used to 
them. 

As a matter of fact, these glances may 
be analyzed and classified in two main 
groups: the stares of the curious who mere- 
ly wonder what it is all about; and the 
inquiring looks of the intelligent who have 
a personal reason for wanting to know. I 
am reminded of a trip to Williamsburg, 
Va., a couple of years ago. I carried my 
hearing aid under my arm as we went 
from the Governor’s Palace to the Old 
Bruton Parish Church and on to the Ra- 
leigh Tavern. Groups of tourists meet, 
pass and meet again as they go the rounds 
of that quaint old colonial village. Two 
young girls looked at ray little black box 
every time we met, until I began to think 
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this must be the first time they had seen a 
hearing aid. Finally they came up and 
asked about it. Their own mother was 
hard of hearing, and they wanted informa. 
tion about artificial aids. 


Have Confidence in Your Friends 


At a luncheon gathering at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, where the Central Zone 
Conference of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing was held, Mrs. Hor- 
tense Gray, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, made 
an excellent point. She said, “We hard of 
hearing need more faith in those of normal 
hearing.” It is true. We underestimate 
the willingness of friends and strangers to 
meet us half way in our effort to keep in 
conversational touch with them. We not 
only misinterpret their interest in mechani- 
cal devices, but in our sensitiveness we 
often fail to do our part in making the 
situation clear. A frank approach, a 
genuine regard for the other person and 
a desire to get across to him are really all 
that is necessary. Just as soon as the hard 
of hearing person becomes more interested 
in the other person than in himself, he will 
find his conversational hazards much easier 
to cross, 

The things which the normally hearing 
resent in the hard of hearing are: bluffing; 
loud, harsh voices; and apparent inatten- 
tion, which comes from the habit of letting 
half heard sounds go into the outer ear 
and go out again without registering in the 
brain center. The best way to overcome 
these faults is to listen. Listen to the 
speaker; listen to one’s own voice; listen 
to what is said in general conversation, 
even if it is not addressed directly to 
oneself. 


We Must Listen Habitually 


The best way to listen is to do it habit- 
ually. The majority of the hard of hear- 
ing can “listen” with their eyes and with 
their mechanically aided ears at the same 
time. It is almost a necessity to watch the 
lip movements of a speaker, no matter how 
good the hearing aid may be. The con- 
sonants, especially the sibilants, do not 
register easily, but they can be seen on the 
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lips. The vowels, on the contrary, are 
often more easily heard than seen. Those 
who must “listen” entirely with the eye 
are in the minority. A combination of the 
seeing and hearing will, with steady prac- 
tice, carry the average hard of hearing per- 
son a long way back into the world of 
sound. 

As for our voices, it is freely granted 
that voice teachers have to learn a good 
deal before they know definitely how to 
aid severely deafened persons to retain 
natural tones; but the deafened themselves 
have two excellent guides to steer them 
away from loud, piercing talk. In public 
places they have only to watch heads turn 
their way to be reminded that they should 
lower their voices. When they are with 
friends, they should have a code of signals. 
It is easy enough for one of the friends to 
make a slight motion downward with the 
hand to signifiy “pipe down.” An upward 
motion means, “Bring your voice up from 
your boots.” 

Let no one think that “habitual listen- 
ing” for the hard of hearing is as simple 
as it sounds. Let us take a typical case. 
Miss A. has been gradually losing her 
hearing for years; and just as gradually 
she has been establishing two mental con- 
cepts. First, she remembers all the plea- 
sant sounds of former days, forgetting the 
noise of land and air traffic, the hubbub of 
voices at a card party, the clatter of dishes 
in a public dining room. Second, she con- 
jures up a picture—a sound picture—of the 
day when she will actually bring herself 
to the point of buying and using a hearing 
aid. Back through that little device will 
flow all the beautiful, harmonious sounds 
of her dreams, sifted and separated from 
the noise of a mechanized world. It’s a 
pretty little notion. 


Mind and Ear Need Retraining 

She tries an electrical device, steps up 
the volume, and is shocked, or actually 
pained, by the sensations she receives. She 
must retrain both mind and ear before she 
brings herself to the point where hearing 
is once more a natural, comfortable pro- 
cess. Here is a challenge for Miss A., her 
ear specialist, and the hearing aid sales- 
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man. The three should work together dur- 
ing the period of readjustment. 

Well do I recall how I blundered and 
agonized through just such a trying stage 
eighteen years ago! I had no help from 
my physician in the matter, and very little 
from the demonstrator who sold me the 
aid. Today there is little excuse for the 
salesman or physician who has not availed 
himself of the opportunity to understand 
the attitude of the hard of hearing person 
and the progressive psychological stages 
through which he passes. Neither is there 
much excuse for the thousands of Miss A’s 
and Mr. B’s who are ignorantly or stub- 
bornly refusing to help themselves, un- 
less, of course, the grave question of the 
high cost of hearing enters in. That is a 
matter which time and intelligence can 
solve, for it must be said in passing that 
a large percentage of the hard of hearing 
themselves are in part responsible for keep- 
ing prices up. 


The High Cost of Selling the Idea 


It doesn’t cost half so much to build a 
hearing aid as it does to convince Miss A. 
that she should wear it. It may take from 
six to ten calls for the salesman to break 
down her resistance to his mere suggestion 
that she try his instrument. He has to 
sell her the idea before he can sell his de- 
vice. That is an expensive process, expen- 
sive to everybody concerned, including 
those who offered no resistance and are 
already wearing an aid, for which they 
paid a stiff price. 

Habitual hearing aid wearers replace old 
instruments just as they replace glasses. 
Perhaps if such customers were given the 
advantage of greatly reduced prices on sec- 
ond, third, and successive-time purchases, 
the day of reduced prices might dawn. 

This article should be called “The So- 
ciable Use of Hearing Aids.” There are 
plenty of wearers of these instruments who 
can relate happy experiences with 

“Masks and dances, 
Dinners and teas. 
Musicals, operas, plays, 
Gossip and gallantry, 
Ways of ease, 
Folly fraught with nights and days.” 
(Continued on page 530) 
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Our Hearing Aid Consultation Service 


By Marie A. Press, Mary E. Van Horn, AND GENEVIEVE M. FOLEY 


OME feel the day of miracles is past, 
S but not we who witness the steady 
streams of humanity entering the 
doors of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc. These people come 
in search of something that will make pos- 
sible the holding or regaining of contact 
with a normally hearing world. Can a 
hearing aid accomplish this? Let us see. 
Were it possible for the little room, 
where so many come to try the various 
types of hearing aids, to speak, what tales 
of renewed happiness it would tell! New 
hope piercing the clouds of despair as 
clients realize science offers to the majority 
the means of carrying on in their business 
and social life with a high degree of effi- 
ciency. No longer need they limit their 
capabilities or deny themselves the longed 
for freedom from straining ears, with re- 
sultant wear and tear on nerves. The door 
is open and this is what we see: 

A young high school girl who needs just 
a little more hearing to understand all that 
is said in class. She is a fine lip reader 
but unfortunately she cannot read the back 
of the teacher’s head. Our next visitor 
may be a prominent judge, or business ex- 
ecutive. Hearing loss is no respecter of 
position or age. We try to make the client 
feel he can reduce his handicap by making 
use of the resources available. A hearing 
aid is one resource. 

The problem of the selection of the 
proper hearing aid involves the answering 
of three questions which are briefly 
summed up by Dr. Ewing :* 


“1. How does the ear of a partially or 
severely deaf patient behave when stimu- 
lated by loud sounds and to what extent 
can speech be made intelligible to him by 
amplification? 





*Reports of the Committee upon the Physiology of 
Hearing: IV. THE USE OF HEARING AIDS, by 
A. W. G. Ewing and T. S. Littler; Medical Research 
Council. Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, England. 


“2. What are the characteristics of the 
most efficient types of aids? 

“3. What tests will ensure that the pa- 
tient may be effectively advised as to what, 
if any, type of aid is suitable to his in. 
dividual needs?” 


The Social Worker Sees 
Human Values 


The social worker will always approach 
a problem, even a scientific one, from the 
standpoint of human values. She therefore 
asks herself: What is the client’s attitude 
toward his handicap? Is he sensitive? Is 
he reserved? Does he believe that life has 
been unfair to him? A few moment’s con- 
versation about using hearing aids will 
often answer these questions. The client 
has his hearing tested on the audiometer, 
so that the degree of hearing loss may be 
determined. The audiometer does not give 
the information necessary to prescribe an 
aid, but it does give a picture or guide as 
to the client’s hearing level. While the 
client is having his hearing tested he be- 
gins to relax and at the same time becomes 
interested in the procedure. Just hearing 
sounds with a greater degree of efficiency 
than is ordinarily the case usually makes 
him more receptive to the next step, which 
is trying the aids. 

There are many different kinds of hear- 
ing aids on the market; some of them are 
electric, and some of them are non-electric. 
They are made to meet the demands of the 
varied hearing levels and ranges. Select- 
ing the right aid from the many possible 
ones on the market is not an easy task. 
The audiogram is a guide and will auto- 
matically eliminate those that are too 
strong or not strong enough. Often the 
hearing is very different in the two ears 
and it is a question which ear to fit. Gen- 
erally speaking, the aid should be worn on 
the ear from which it is possible to get the 
clearest hearing. When the hearing in both 
ears is on or about the same level it is 
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best to alternate, for alternation makes the 
little-used ear work to its capacity. To 
determine which of the many hearing aids 
gives the most accurate hearing we use test 
sentences composed of all the vowel and 
consonant sounds and combinations. These 
sentences are taken from “Words and 
Music,” compiled by K. P. Royce.** It is 
possible through the use of standardized 
material to evaluate response for one aid 
or another. In each case the client makes 
the decision himself. The social worker 
checks the accuracy of his response. For 
clients with little educational background 
or a very severe hearing loss we sometimes 
use numbers instead of test sentences. 


Several Makes Must Be Tried 


Impartial tests for clarity, distance range, 
and tone quality are important even in this 
day of so-called “fitted” hearing aids. We 
believe that the effort the hearing aid 
manufacturers are making to give the pur- 
chaser the aid best suited to his needs is a 
step in the right direction. We do not be- 
lieve that at the present time any one com- 
pany can fit every type of hearing loss. We 
know from experience that some clients 
will hear better with the product of one 
firm than another. 

A few otologists are making a special 
study of hearing aids. Calibrating of 
microphones by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards and a report on the frequency range 
used in each microphone would put neces- 
sary information in the hands of the aver- 
age otologist. The American Standards 
Association also gives us hope for the 
standardization of hearing aids, and the 
prospects are bright for the future. The 
time has not yet come when otologists can 
own all the necessary equipment to do this 
work. Cries for help come to us daily 
and hourly about the selection of hearing 
aids. One man rushed in to say that he 
had been told that he had marvelous bone 
conduction and should buy a bone con- 
duction aid. He went to another firm of 
equally good standing and was told he had 





**WORDS AND MUSIC, by Knibloe P. 


Royce, 
_E. Auditory Outlook, April, 1931. 
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poor bone conduction, that he would be 
throwing his money away if he bought 
anything but air conduction. In a state of 
utter confusion he consulted an otologist; 
who told him he wasn’t sure, but he thought 
he ought to use bone conduction. The 
otologist then referred the man to the 
League to settle the question. After much 
testing and retesting the examiner found 
the man could hear equally well for close 
range with either bone or air conduction, 
yet he could hear more clearly at a dis- 
tance with an air conduction receiver. 
When the interview was finished he felt he 
had enough information to make an intelli- 
gent choice. Probably the next person who 
came in found that bone conduction gave 
better distance range. It is all a matter 
of individual selection. 


Different Points of View 


The point of view of the otologist, the 
hearing aid manufacturer, and the social 
worker toward the use of hearing aids 
sometimes differs. The otologist may tell 
his slightly hard of hearing patient that the 
time has not yet come to use a hearing 
aid. Slightly raised voices are still audible. 
Why not wait until he really needs the 
aid? The social worker, with her emphasis 
on human values, will want to assure her- 
self that the slightly raised voices are avail- 
able at all times. The social worker never 
forgets that some people may not be sympa- 
thetic or informed enough to help the hard 
of hearing person understandingly. She 
finds out whether a job is in peril because 
the employer has an inaudible voice and 
is irritated by lack of quick response. If 
there are young children in the family she 
tries to find out whether they are “getting 
away with murder” and becoming problem 
children because they have learned to talk 
below the threshold of Mother’s hearing. 
How quick are the client’s time reactions? 
How alert is his mind? How well does 
he read lips to compensate for his hearing 
All these things have a bearing on 
the use of a hearing aid. The social 
worker should share her knowledge of the 


loss? 


(Continued on page 529) 
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What Have We Hard of Hearing 
A Right to Demand? 


By A Dearenep Ex-HEarinc-A1D-SALESMAN 


DEAFENED hearing aid salesman 
A recently told in these pages what 
we hard of hearing have a right to 
demand.* His program is a laudable one; 
his ambitions are reasonable in some re- 
spects; and it would be a happy day for 
the deafened should even one plank in his 
platform be successful. 

But I used to sell hearing aids. That 
makes me one of those skeptical mortals 
who have learned from bitter experience 
that unless the hard of hearing back up 
their demands with more cold-blooded 
business logic and less appeal to the 
sympathy in this matter of group hearing 
aid installations, it will be many a year 
before we can walk confidently into a pub- 
lic meeting place and say, “Please show me 
to a seat for the deafened.” 

In this gentleman’s program there is, 
for instance, the demand that at least 10 
per cent of all seats in theatres, churches 
and auditoriums be wired. In making this 
request, he states that we hard of hearing 
comprise 10 per cent of the population. 
If we accept the most frequently quoted 
total of 15,000,000 hard of hearing out of 
a population of more than 130,000,000 
people in the United States, then his fig- 
ure is slightly understated. 


The Oft-Quoted Ten Per Cent 


But let’s not forget that even the most 
reckless of the hearing aid ballyhooers 
point to the fact that of this 15,000,000, 
only one-third or 5,000,000 .are consid- 
ered deafened enough to need hearing aids 
at the present time. And slices must be 
taken even from this total. What about 
the vast number of people who are unable 
to interpret amplified sound—they range 
from those who have waited too long to 


*What We Hard of Hearing Have a Right to 
Demand. Volta Review, April, 1937, page 221. 


get around to the “bother” of wearing a 
hearing aid to the group which has severe 
nerve deafness or other types which defy 
mechanical assistance. 

We may, in this manner, assume that 
perhaps 4 per cent of the population are 
actually potential customers for group 
hearing aids. And even then we are con- 
veniently neglecting to remove those who 
haven’t the price of a theatre ticket or who 
live in places where it would be impossible 
to finance installations. 

Now that we’ve arrived at this hypo- 
thetical 4 per cent, let me explain that my 
purpose in all this figure-slashing is not to 
belittle the prevalence of deafness nor to 
imply that those 10,000,000 slightly deaf. 
ened individuals will never need the help 
of a hearing aid. Such is far from the 
case. There is no question but that hun- 
dreds daily cross the line from a state of 
deafness which is a handicap only when 
the ears are taxed to the utmost to that 
unhappy stage where the person begins to 
realize that even ordinary conversation re- 
quires special attention. 


Right Approach to Theatre Managers 

Instead, my aim is to show that we 
haven’t the forces we think we have in this 
battle to gain recognition from theatre and 
auditorium managers and from church 
boards. 

However, in the case of the movies in 
particular, it doesn’t matter whether the 
percentage is 10 or 4 or even 2. It just 
isn’t businesslike to tell a theatre managet 
that he should immediately install hearing 
aids in at least ten per cent of his seals 
because there are 15,000,000 deafened per- 
sons in this country. Telling him that 
would be about as forceful as my going 
back to the old home town and informing 
the manager that there are so many million 
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people of German extraction in the United 
States and won't he please run German 
pictures when he knows very well that the 
town is full of Swedes. 


Your movie manager is not interested 
in knowing how many people in the United 
States are deafened, but he is interested in 
knowing how the installation of a group 
hearing aid is going to bring more money 
into his box office. Most managers are 
sympathetic enough to want to help us hear 
more than the Russian Cossack Chorus, but 
they won't lean backward to make that 
possible if we base our arguments on the 
fact that it’s pretty tough not to be able to 
hear the movies any more. 


Consider this tip to trade-writers for 
amusement journals. 


“The business men of the show world,” 
says a writers’ agent, “have an eye for fig- 
ures, irrespective of the shapely ones they 
present to the public. Dollars and cents 
are their favorite reading. When you write 
for the theatrical trade publications, trim 
your vocabularies and let’s have the box 
ofice reports. Sure, Winterset is a movie 
that’s got art, but what’s it grossing in 
Peoria? Sure, Simone Simon’s a great 
artist, but how much is she getting a 
week?” 

This agent’s remarks are just as perti- 
nent for the hopeful “Committee for the 
installation of a hearing aid in the Strand 
Theatre” as they are for writers. If your 
committee is smart, it will go to the man- 
ager for the first interview armed with a 
pocketful of facts, not on how many hard 
of hearing people there are in the country 
but on how many there are in your city 
and, more important, how many of those 
several thousand would actually use the 
instrument once it was installed. 

I’ve sold group hearing aids, but I didn’t 
on one occasion, and the incident furnishes 
a striking example of just how lackadaisi- 
cal and uninterested the hard of hearing 
can be at times. I wanted to install a 50- 
outlet instrument in a theatre in a prosper- 
ous city of more than 100,000. I went to 
the manager with a campaign which I felt 
would hit him between the eyes and it did. 
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Hard of Hearing Not Interested 


I said, “I’m going to sell you a hearing 
aid for your theatre and I’m going to show 
you how it will pay for itself in a com- 
paratively short time. You're going to 
know how many people you can expect to 
use it right from the start and, after the 
news circulates, that number may be 
doubled. Here’s my plan. Ill run a 
series of three advertisements, good-sized 
ones, in your leading newspaper. These 
ads will announce that the Strand Theatre 
is willing to install a group hearing aid, 
with both bone and air receivers, provided 
the hard of hearing demonstrate that they 
will use it once it is purchased. I’ll put in a 
blank, to be mailed to you, which will give 
the person’s name and address and will 
state approximately how often they would 
hope to use the aid (no obligatory pledge). 
You're going to get a shower of coupons 
that will show you just how much patron- 
age you can expect from the grateful deaf- 
ened people in this city, many of whom 
never go to the movies because they can’t 
enjoy a silent talkie.” 

Why didn’t I place a hearing aid in that 
theatre? Because exactly seventeen people 
in that city of 100,000 (don’t forget the 
percentages—10 would be 10,000 and 4 
would be 4,000) sent in their coupons and 
said they would probably attend on an 
average of every two weeks. 

I talked recently with the executive of a 
hearing aid company which leads the na- 
tion in the sale of individual aids and, as 
far as I know, in group installations also. 
I asked him his opinion of the group hear- 
ing aid situation. His answer wasn’t any 
too cheerful. He said that his company 
had no complaint whatsoever about the 
number of hearing aids which had been 
installed in theatres and other public meet- 
ing places to date. In fact, I gathered that 
they considered themselves fortunate to 
have won cooperation from so many thea- 
tre managers and others in the early stages 
of this comparatively recent boom in the 
hearing aid idea. 

But he said, “What’s the matter with the 
hard of hearing who are demanding day 
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and night that more group instruments be 
installed? Don’t they know that until 
they use the ones which are now in serv- 
ice, it’s going to be a long pull before they 
can expect an appreciable increase in in- 
stallations throughout the country? This 
isn’t true in all cases. We have many in- 
stallations where the demand far exceeds 
the supply. But if a survey were made, the 
hard of hearing would be amazed at the 
reports of many puzzled theatre managers 
throughout the country.” 


Express Appreciation With Cash 


That conversation made me wonder just 
what we hard of hearing do have a right 
to demand. It also gave me an idea which 
may have been used before but, if not, it’s 
free for the taking. Briefly, if I were sell- 
ing hearing aids now, I wouldn’t spend my 
money advertising for prospective users 
for group equipment. I'd go into a town 
and make friends with the most influential 
deafened people in the community. If the 
city was fortunate enough to have a league 
for the hard of hearing, | would make it 
my headquarters. And I'd tell them, “This 
is going to be a battle between us and the 
box office. We’re not going to collect prom- 
ises; we're going to collect cash. I’m going 
to get the theatre manager’s permission to 
print a block of say ten tickets at 50 cents 
each (or whatever the admission charge 
might be). Then we’re going to sell those 
tickets to hard of hearing people in this 
city and, mind you, they are not going to 
be good until doomsday. We'll put a time 
limit of three months after the date the 
hearing aid is placed in service. Go out 
and sell a hundred or more of those $5 
blocks of tickets and I assure you we'll in- 
stall a group instrument. Make it plain 
to your hard of hearing friends that they’ve 
got to voice their appreciation with cold 
cash.” 

I am confident that such an approach 
would be workable in a community where 
the hard of hearing genuinely want a hear- 
ing aid in their movie and would support 
it after the installation had been made. It 
most certainly is a businesslike proposition 
which the theatre managers can respect far 
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more than our former approaches which 
have asked them to make thousand-dollar 
gambles on the strength of pleas to help 
the handicapped. 


In Regard to Standardized Equipment 


‘“Deafened Hearing Aid Salesman” also 
says that we hard of hearing have a right 
to expect and demand that all sound equip. 
ment be furnished with a standard recep. 
tacle into which we may plug our own 
hearing aids. No one can dispute the per- 
fection of this idea from the standpoint of 
the deafened person. But what of the 
manufacturer? Would he welcome such a 
proposal with open arms? 

I asked my friend that question. He 
said, “Unfortunately, the matter would not 
be as simple as merely adapting uniform 
outlets for the different types of receiver 
cords (as ‘Deafened Hearing Aid Sales. 
man’ admits). Different group installa- 
tions have different electrical characteris- 
tics. They are designed by various manu- 
facturers, each of whom employs his own 
engineering specifications to achieve the 
most satisfactory results as he views the 
problem. While a plug could very easily be 
provided, in all likelihood the impedance 
of the user’s receiver would not match the 
impedance of the group set with which it 
is connected. The result would be dis- 
astrous, both from the standpoint of good 
hearing and of possible injury to the in- 
dividual instrument.” 

“Most of us know that now,” I said, ae- 
cusing him of dodging my question as to 
the possibility of manufacturers cooperat- 
ing to design group equipment which 
would be suitable for use with all types of 
individual instruments. 

“Tt is conceivable,” he said, “that as the 
demand for group equipment increases, 
leading manufacturers might get together 
and arrive at some practical standardiza- 
tion.” 

Then I asked him if he thought that his 
company would retain the same impedance 
and engineering principles in their re 
ceivers as they issued improved sets from 
time to time. 


(Continued on page 538) 
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What Is Re-education of Hearing? 


By FLORENCE TRENHOLM WICKLIFFE WOOLLEY 


F you entered the world with normal 
hearing, your parents, through con- 
stant repetition of words, taught you to 

speak. Unconsciously you began to asso- 
ciate certain words with certain objects. 
Gradually through the years you built up 
your “sound memory.” You did not bother 
about the mechanics of hearing because it 
was a process that was taken for granted 
just as walking, sleeping, eating, etc. Few 
people ever stop to think about how or 
why they hear. If a person has a mental 
disorder and fails to question or answer 
intelligently, his friends never doubt his 
ability to hear; they know he is mentally 
deficient. His “sound memory” is not 
functioning properly because the rest of 
the brain is not functioning properly. 

“Hearing” as we define it is composed 
of two distinct processes. You were taught 
in school that the ear carries the sound to 
the brain and the brain interprets it. This 
is true; but most of us seem to have for- 
gotten it. In order to function, the part 
of the brain which is the interpreting ap- 
paratus requires a definite amount of 
sound, and if the ear is unable to bring it 
that amount, it becomes sluggish and fails 
to do its work intelligently. When this 
happens the question becomes: How shall 
we correct this? Since there is no way of 
getting more sound through natural means, 
we must take advantage of mechanical 
means. If the ear has been depriving the 
brain of its normal amount of sound over 
a long period of years, it is logical to sup- 
pose that we cannot suddenly throw a 
large volume of sound into the brain and 
expect it to function normally. 

From the time you began to talk and 
understand, your brain was gradually 
building up impressions of sight and sound 
and various sensations and you became an 
intelligent person. It did not happen in 
an hour, a day, or a month. It took years. 
Therefore, we cannot expect the brain 
once more to interpret that greater volume 


of sound in a day, a week or a month. 
Since the brain had been educated to do its 
work before the ear became deficient, we 
use the term re-education. Since you asso- 
ciate “hearing” with understanding, we use 
the term re-education of hearing. What 
we really mean is the re-education of the 
interpretive processes of the brain. 

If you read my article which was pub- 
lished in this magazine in February, 1936, 
you will recall that | have been re-educat- 
ing myself to understand.* At the time that 
article was written I had been working on 
myself for only a little more than two 
years. I realize now that I had only 
scratched the surface; there is really no 
way to compare my ability to understand 
then and now. Altogether I have been “at 
it’ four years. The time has been well 
spent and success has been far beyond my 
fondest dreams. Psychologically I am a 
different person. I hope to encourage you 
to follow in my footsteps. keeping the fact 
in mind that not days but years must be 
spent to achieve your goal. 

Since no two of us are alike in every re- 
spect and since what causes my deafness 
may not cause yours, what was good for 
me may not be good for you. In other 
words my reactions to a certain volume of 
sound may differ materially from yours. 
I require a great deal of power, giving me 
the utmost in volume. On the other hand 
there are types of deafness to which that 
volume would not only be painful, but in- 
jurious. Anyone who sets about re-educat- 
ing his auditory apparatus should consult 
an open-minded, up-to-date ear specialist, 
and keep in touch with him. 

In my case I have been training myself 
to cut down the volume, and in the other 
type the individual should train himself to 
become accustomed to more volume. This 
can be done gradually and in fact must be 
done very gradually. It should be done 


* “Hearing With Deaf Ears,’ Volta Review, Feb., 
1936, page 95. 
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not day-by-day, but month-by-month. | 
have been told that I gave my ears terrific 
punishment, but they certainly took to it as 
a duck takes to water. If you are interested 
in re-educating your hearing, remember the 
old proverb, “Haste makes waste.” 

I think you will be interested in some 
of my experiences on the road to better 
hearing and better understanding because 
they will give you an idea of what I have 
accomplished. 


Birds Sing Again 


From the time I was six years old until 
I was eleven I lived in the country. I have 
a vivid recollection of the sound of the 
birds in the early morning. I have spent 
many weeks, at various times, in the coun- 
try since that time but I have never heard 
the birds again until this summer. Recent- 
ly I was sitting on a porch and heard sev- 
eral clear sharp whistling notes. I was 
rather startled and asked a friend what it 
was. She said it was a wood thrush and 
was surprised that I could hear it. I told 
several people afterwards that I had heard 
a wood thrush and they were not particular- 
ly impressed because they were so accus- 
tomed to hearing things of that sort that 
to them it was not remarkable. To me it 
was a miracle and gave me the biggest thrill 
that I have had in many a day. A few 
days after that I heard and recognized a 
Bob White. If ever I hear something that 
I cannot recognize I always ask. It is the 
only way you can build up an intelligent 
sound memory. Remember the number of 
questions you had to ask when you were 
a child. 

The above success, in recognizing the 
bird notes, I attribute to Mrs. Florence 
Browne and Miss Mildred Kennedy. Many 
of you are familiar with the work they have 
been doing with the Phipps Unit.* They 
were in Washington for three months this 
winter and I took their instruction every 
morning. Musical notes were something 
that I had never known much about, and I 
was taught to recognize the various musical 


* See ‘Re-education of Residual Hearing,” Volta 


Review, June, 1937, page 349. 
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instruments and bird calls. One day | 
was standing in the hall of my home and 
heard some chimes. I was told it was the 
striking of the grandfather’s clock. We 
have had that clock all of my life but it 
was not put in running order until about 
fifteen years ago. I not only had never 
heard it strike before, but did not know it 
could strike. One day I was out in the 
country; there was no barnyard in sight 
but I heard a rooster crow. I told Mrs, 
Browne it was the most beautiful and satis. 
fying sound | had ever heard. You know 
the feeling you have when you are in a 
strange city and know no one. Then sud- 
denly you see some one that you know 
very well and haven’t seen for a long time. 
That was the way I felt about that rooster. 
If I could have found him I would have 
hugged him! He, no doubt, is glad I 
didn’t find him. 


The Voice Improves 


At the age of twenty I had to leave col- 
lege, as I could no longer hear the instruc- 
tors. There were only a few of my friends 
that I saw after I left. This June I re- 
turned for a class re-union—the first time 
I had been back since I left twelve years 
ago. I was told by several girls at differ- 
ent times that there was a_ remarkable 
change in my voice. I asked in what way, 
and was told that when I left college I had 
a rather loud shrill voice and that now I 
speak normally. I had never fully realized 
this, though until about two or three years 
ago my mother would constantly remind 
me to lower my voice. 

A young woman, whom I have known 
for the past two years, told me the other 
day that she had met an old friend of 
mine. I have not seen that friend for nine 
or ten years. She told me my friend had 
asked how I was and said it was such a 
tragedy I had lost my hearing. She was 
much amused and asked where he got the 
idea, because there was nothing the matter 
with my hearing. I was under the impres- 
sion that everyone who knows me knows | 
am deaf, because I never fail to tell them. 
I had no idea that she did not know, but 
of course I was delighted to know it was 
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such a complete surprise to her. I get so 
much out of life these days that I have to 
remind myself that, after all, I am still as 
deaf as ever and that my ability to under- 
stand is only as good as my hearing device. 


Hearing at the Theatre 


[ went to the theater this past winter for 
the first time in eight years. (I had ceased 
to go because on several occasions I had 
heard nothing.) When I came home I told 
my family that I did not remember ever 
having heard more in a theater than I had 
that day. It has been some time since I 
had any difficulty with the moving pic- 
tures. 

During the years when I heard little or 
nothing I would read several books a week, 
and in so doing I increased my reading and 
writing vocabulary. Being unable to fol- 
low discussions, I could not enjoy lectures 
or any group conversations. Now that I 
can follow and take part and enjoy con- 
versing with other people I find myself 
mispronouncing a great many words. My 
family will say: “Where on earth did you 
hear that pronunciation?” Gradually | 
have come to realize that I had never 
heard the word pronounced and though I 
knew the meaning and had read it dozens 
of times in books, it was probably the first 
time I had used it in speaking. I have so 
many years to make up, and every day adds 
to my fund of sound impressions. It has 
become my hobby to collect “sound” as 
other people collect stamps and whatnots. 
At the recent Conference of the South At- 
lantic Zone of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing in Richmond, I was 
able to follow all the speakers without the 
help of the group hearing aids. I used 
my own instrument entirely. 

If you are interested in rejuvenating an 
old pair of ears, I would like to give you 
some helpful pointers. 

First: You must do it with the idea that 
it is going to be a lot of fun and that no 
matter how it hurts you are going to smile. 
Cultivate a broad sense of humor and no 
matter how often the joke is at your ex- 
pense, laugh with the others. This atti- 
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tude will put everyone on your side and 
you will find yourself with a host of friends 
doing everything they can to help you. 
You will get more out of life than you ever 
did when you had normal hearing. 


Second: Be sure that your instrument is 
properly fitted and worn correctly. At 
first it will feel like the Empire State 
Building attached to you but eventually 
you won't realize it is there. 


Third: With the help of the open-mind- 
ed ear specialist I mentioned above (be 
sure he is informed about the re-education 
of hearing), experiment with the amount 
of volume you can stand and learn to in- 
crease or decrease it gradually. Once you 
have achieved the correct amount, leave the 
rheostat alone and do not keep pushing it 
back and forth for every different sound. 
Never forget that in order to hear some 
things you must hear everything, and that 
some sounds are naturally much louder 
than others and that you must take the 
worst with the best. 


Oil Your Mental Processes 


Fourth: If you have the sense of humor 
ready and the device all set, you can now 
oil those rusty mental processes. They 
need setting up exercises. The first three 
pointers will be of no use to you unless 
you are prepared to use your mentality, 
but you cannot exercise that until you have 
attended to them. First, last and always, 
listen. Every human being could profit 
by that, but to you it is an absolute neces- 
sity. Never ask to have anything repeated 
until the person speaking has finished a 
sentence. You will be amazed to find out 
how much you have understood. Do not 
try to get every word: try for the thought, 
just as you do in reading the lips. In the 
years to come you will understand more 
and more, and some day if you have been 
a hard worker, you will wake up some 
morning and find that you very seldom miss 
a word. Always concentrate on the speak- 
er and keep listening. 


Fifth: After you have become accus- 
tomed to the use of a device, stick to it and 
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never turn it off during the day. Eliminate 
any amount of clothing you may desire, 
but never fail to put on that hearing aid! 
If you are by yourself most of the day 
listen to a radio for several hours. You 
cannot have any choice in hearing, and 
must learn to recognize the steam going 
out of a radiator as well as the voice of 
Lily Pons. This will cultivate quickness 
in sound perception and recognition. 
Sixth: Experiment with different voices. 
Have the speakers move about the room, 
talking to you, and to each other. Try to 
widen your range and sit farther away from 
the speaker. (If he or she happens to be 
your best beau or girl take a rain check 
on that advice and practice with somebody 
else.) If you ever hear any unfamiliar 
sound always ask what it is, if there is 
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any one near you. If possible never let 
there be any question in your mind as to 
what you have heard. 


All Sound Is Grist for Your Mill 


Seventh: Last but not least—it’s up to 
you! You could wear a hearing aid in- 
definitely and never get much out of it un- 
less you endeavored to re-educate your 
“sound memory” and ability to understand. 
Never complain of the necessity of wearing 
one. If you are able to use it there is no 
cause for complaint and you are one of 
the world’s most fortunate. The world of 
sound is your radio and it is yours to tune 
in on and listen to. You should never 
again be bored and will never know what 
you are going to hear next. All sound is 


(Continued on page 536) 


The Business Uses of a Hearing Aid 


By Tueopore R. HILi 


ing quite deaf because of injuries to 

the ear drums, which caused com- 
plete loss of hearing in one ear. After 
trying many medical aids with no particu- 
lar results, I became quite worried, and 
gave up a number of social and fraternal 
connections. Now, thanks to a hearing 
aid, I have reestablished myself. 

At first I had the feeling that no doubt 
many others have; that is, a sense of em- 
barrassment in wearing the apparatus. 
Gradually, however, I realized that it was 
not much more bothersome nor inconveni- 
ent than wearing spectacles; and I became 
accustomed to it. I wish to point out that 
one must learn how to adjust the amplifier 
so there will not be loud and rasping 
noises. This can be done by trial adjust- 
ments and by practice in wearing the in- 
strument. It takes some time to become 
accustomed to the sounds one has not 
heard before; also, one has to learn how 
to arrange the phone. It must not be al- 
lowed to dangle, and it must not be worn 


Ste years ago I found myself becom- 


loosely on the person. This will cause 
unpleasant noises that may easily be 
avoided. 

Some time ago a friend said to me, “It 
is too inconvenient. I would rather not 
wear one.” 

I replied, “That is your fault. You can 
easily overcome it. We are proud of the 
advancements that have been made in hear- 
ing aids in the last few years. Of course, 
if everyone were considerate enough of the 
hard of hearing to speak plainly it would 
be better; but not everyone does, and these 
aids are a great help.” 

“T wish everyone would look directly at 
me when talking to me,” said another man, 
‘and not at the floor.” 

“Imagine the difficulty I have,” I re- 
marked. “I am a bank teller, and am hard 
of hearing; yet I get through the day’s 
business smoothly by wearing an instru- 
ment. I think that any hard of hearing 
person who can wear one should get one 
and make regular use of it.” 
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Advice on Buying a Hearing Aid 


By A SALEsMAN-USER 


HE question which will most surely 

be asked when the subject of hearing 

aids is raised is the relative merits 
of the various makes. Obviously, this is 
no place for me, a biased salesman of one 
kind of instrument, to express my views on 
the subject. However, there are several 
glaring misrepresentations and misunder- 
stood facts concerning hearing aids in gen- 
eral which certainly should be clarified. 

The quarrel between bone conduction 
and air conduction is one very much mis- 
understood point. Most people seem to 
feel that bone conduction is something 
which one has or does not have, as one 
does or does not have false teeth. This is 
not a fact. Bone conduction is a quality 
of degree, very much as is one’s goodness 
or possession of money. And while there 
are some few who literally don’t have any 
bone conduction, when that hearing aid 
salesman tries his bone conduction instru- 
ment on you and tells you that you have 
no bone conduction, he is overstating him- 
self. He should say merely that his in- 
strument is not powerful enough to reach 
your degree of bone conduction. It may or 
may not follow that you would be able to 
hear with some other make of bone con- 
duction device, for, as one might expect, 
some makes excel in the air conduction 
field—others in the bone conduction field. 

All that has been said about bone con- 
duction may, with equal truth, be said of 
air conduction. Before you give up either, 
seek out the company strongest in that type 
of instrument. Almost anyone close to 
the hearing aid industry will tell you which 
is which. 

The very next day after I wrote the 
above, the representative in my city for a 
hearing aid which is weak in that type in 
which the instrument I sell is strong, came 
to me and asked me if I’d give him a com- 
mission if he sold one of my instruments 
to one of Ais prospects! This particular 
prospect needed a very powerful instru- 


ment of the type in which my make is 
strong, and he couldn’t fit her with his own 
make. 


Ask the Man that Uses One 


But what make of instrument should you 
buy? I can not tell you, but I can say this: 
When I buy an automobile, I talk with 
different men who have driven cars fifty 
to a hundred thousand miles. A man can 
praise his own car to the clouds, but if he 
has driven that car only five or ten thou- 
sand miles, his praise does not sway me 
much. If deafened people bought hearing 
aids only after equivalent investigation, 
there would be very little question as to 
which are the best makes. If it were possi- 
ble to make a census of all the present 
users of hearing aids, I believe you would 
find that something like 95 per cent of all 
the instruments used with any regularity at 
all are of five makes, and 95 per cent of 
the instruments really worn constantly are 
of only three makes. You will be sur- 
prised how few makes have been worn con- 
stantly for two years and are still giving 
satisfactory results. I do not mean two 
years without overhauls. Although isolat- 
ed cases exist where instruments have been 
worn even for four or five years without 
overhauls, no instrument made today re- 
mains top-notch that length of time. Hear- 
ing aids should be cleaned and tuned up 
once or twice a year at least, just as auto- 
mobiles should be greased and polished. 
All instruments today must have rather 
frequent servicing. Only the best compa- 
nies repair the instruments properly. Some 
unprincipled companies purposely do a 
poor repair job in an attempt to force 
through a new sale. After you've talked 
with a score of users you'll know which 
companies give honest service and which 
do not. 

If the prospective purchaser of a hear- 
ing aid would make enough inquiries, he 
would never be stuck with an instrument 
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that cost him a lot of money and after a 
few weeks petered out until he could no 
longer hear with it. The typical prospect 
is too sensitive about his handicap to do 
this, however, and would rather send for 
an instrument by mail than to buy locally, 
simply because of his dread of walking up 
to another human being and admitting that 
he cannot hear. Yet hearing aids can no 


more be fitted satisfactorily by mail than 


can false teeth. 

Some people are pathetic in their mis- 
understanding of a hearing aid. Some 
never can seem to hear anything with the 
instrument after the salesman’s back is 
turned, simply because they don’t under- 
stand its use. I’ve known of instruments 
being worn without batteries, or with the 
same battery six months straight. If peo- 
ple would only understand that the battery 
is the hearing aid’s gas tank, and that a 
cleaning for a hearing aid is the equivalent 
of a crankcase draining for an automobile, 
results with hearing aids would be much 
more satisfactory. 


A Good Aid Requires Expert Fitting 


Few people realize that the best instru- 
ment requires much more fitting than the 
cheap one. You will get much better re- 
sults with the former, once it is properly 
fitted, than you will with the latter. It is 
generally known that you can drop into 
any drug store and for a dollar or two buy 
a camera which, under the proper light 
and distance conditions, will take a good 
picture. Furthermore, if the novice took 
the same picture with such a camera and 
then again with a commercial photogra- 
pher’s camera, he would, in all probability, 
get the better picture with the cheaper 
camera. Yet the men who take real pic- 
tures, portraits, and landscapes for the 
rotogravure sections do not use one-dollar 
cameras and could not take as good pic- 
tures with a low-priced camera as they do 
with their more complicated apparatus. 
The difference is that a cheap camera is 
fixed at the factory for average conditions. 
The expensive camera must be focused and 
adjusted accurately for each individual 
picture. 
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Now, hearing aids are a lot like that, 
The expensive ones have many variable ad- 
justments or fittings. The cheaper have 
fixed average adjustments. Since there is 
one best fitting for each of us, if the pros. 
pect tries different makes of hearing aids 
at random, the chances are that he will 
prefer a cheaper instrument simply _be- 
cause the particular fitting of the more ex- 
pensive instrument is one of dozens and 
therefore he would pick out the proper 
combination for himself only by the rarest 
chance. With this in mind, you will agree 
that it is hardly wise to select your hearing 
aid at one of the places where you “try 
them all.” Rather, go to those who are 
already successfully using instruments and 
learn from them who the capable and con- 
scientious consultants are. A really capable 
and conscientious consultant cannot stay in 
the business long without a good product 
to sell, and a reliable company behind him. 


The Hard of Hearing Are Difficult 


I should not close this overlengthy treat- 
ise without a word about hearing aid sales- 
men. Most of us who are hard of hearing 
feel that, as a group, salesmen are a cheap 
gang of slick, high-pressure shysters. There 
are too many grounds for this attitude, but 
after being close to this thing as a mem- 
ber of both groups for years, I unhesitating- 
ly lay the blame on those who are hard of 
hearing much more than I do on the sales- 
men. In the first place, as one practical 
minister says, “If you don’t like the church 
as it is, get right in and make it better.” 
This is true of politics and also of hearing 
aid selling. There are plenty of people, 
deprived by deafness of other means of 
making a livelihood, who could sell hear- 
ing aids conscientiously as they should be 
sold, but few will do it. I don’t entirely 
blame them, because the hard of hearing 
as a group are a heart-rending crowd for 
a conscientious person to work with. Why 
the majority of deafened people should 
resist any effort to get them to try an in- 
strument, with all the stubbornness they 
possess, is outside any logical reasoning. 
Several of my best users slammed their 
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doors in my face six or eight times before 
they finally let me tell my story; and now, 
though they are loud in my praise, their 
intimate friends are still giving me the 
same stubborn resistance, refusing to talk 
with me at all, or although admitting that 
they should wear an instrument, refusing 
stubbornly to do so. 

After seeing and experiencing what a 
difference good hearing can make in a per- 
son’s life, to see so many lives languishing 
for the lack of it, discourages a conscien- 
tious person no end. The conscientious 
salesman has a tendency to let the prospect 
do it his own way and think the matter 
over and stall and procrastinate, and this 
goes on, and on, and on, until the prospect 
dies of old age without enjoying good hear- 
ing, even when the salesman knows that 
the use of an instrument would mean a 
“new life” to that person. So, the con- 
scientious type of salesman becomes dis- 
couraged both by the resisiance of those 
whom he knows he ought to help and by 
his lack of sales. The hard-boiled, high- 
pressure salesman doesn’t let the pathet- 
ically resisting “I’m-not-bad-enough” pros- 
pect get under his skin, and he makes sales. 
Without any question, those salesmen who 
compel the prospect to make up his mind, 
buy the instrument and start wearing it 
right here and now -— the high-pressure 
salesmen — have helped more people to 
better hearing than the plodding, conscien- 
tious salesmen. 


What About Distortion and Static? 


How much distortion and static must the 
user put up with in a hearing aid? There 
should be absolutely no distortion or static 
to a properly fitted hearing aid, provided 
the user’s perceptive organs are of normal 
strength. The trouble is that if the pros- 
pect has been deafened over any period of 
time his hearing organs have relapsed in- 
to a weakened condition simply from dis- 
use, just as a muscle becomes weak from 
disuse. The reaction of the new hearing 
aid user to the instrument is much like 
your own reaction when you awaken in the 
middle of a dark night and snap on the 
light. At first you are dazzled; the light 
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is too bright; all is confusion before your 
eyes. Yet there is absolutely nothing 
wrong with the light—the trouble is en- 
tirely that your eyes are not adjusted to 
that amount of light. So you can expect 
considerable confusion and “sound dazzle” 
during the first weeks of wearing your new 
hearing aid, even if it is properly fitted to 
your case. It is necessary to check the 
fitting frequently, as the hearing strength- 
ens, to be sure you have the instrument 
best adapted to your needs. 

Hearing is much complicated by the ele- 
ment of speed. Just as the mental re- 
sponses of the proverbial ploughman are 
slowed by disuse, the speed of understand- 
ing via the ear channel is slower in every 
hard of hearing person than it would be 
if that person had normal hearing. So, 
with your new instrument you may be re- 
ceiving sound, but finding it all confusion. 
It may be just a lot of noise, because of 
the factor of speed. If at first, even with 
the instrument, you don’t understand con- 
versation not directed to you, do not de- 
spair, as long as you do hear the sound of 
the voice—even if it sounds like a foreign 
language. Just realize that the language 
of sound really is quite foreign to you, 
and set out to learn it just as you would 
any foreign language. 

So, to the many thousands who have 
been for years telling us hearing aid sales- 
men, “Bring me an instrument with which 
I can hear normally in church, the theatre, 
lodge, and radio, and name your own 
price,” 1 can only say, you may just as 
well ask your doctor to mend a broken 
arm so you can play a good game of polo 
tomorrow! 

For most of us, it is necessary to make 
a real effort to rebuild the strength and 
speed of our hearing reflexes. The logical 
direction this effort should take is to use 
the auditory organs more, and so strength- 
en them by greater exercise. The simplest 
way to do this is to use the hearing aid 
more. The longer we’ve been hard of hear- 
ing the more effort is necessary. It is a 
task we cannot hire someone else to do. 


(Continued on page 540) 
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Making Batteries Last Longer 


By WiLuiAM SKAKEL 


ANY wearers of hearing aids get 
little more than half as much 
service as they should from their 


batteries. The best way to get full value 
is to buy batteries in lots of seven and 
label them “Monday,” “Tuesday,” ete.— 
one for each day of the week. In this way, 
each battery gets one day of work and six 
days of rest. 

Hundreds of my old customers will testi- 
fy that they not only get far better results 
from their instruments by using this sys- 
tem, but that their annual expense for bat- 
teries has been very materially reduced. 
Engineers and others “in the know” with 
whom I have discussed this proposition 
tell me that the idea is basically sound 
and scientifically correct. 

A portable hearing aid, like any other 
electrically operated apparatus, is no bet- 
ter than its power plant. The power plant 
in this case is the battery. If the voltage 
is “up” the efficiency of the instrument is 
high, if the voltage is “down” the efficiency 
is low; therefore, it is to the best interest 
of the user to see that his battery is “fresh” 
—in other words that the voltage is high. 

While current is being withdrawn from 
a battery, all movement is from the nega- 
tive (zinc electrode) to the positive (car- 
bon electrode). When a battery is stand- 
ing idle, this movement is reversed. 

While current is being withdrawn from 
a battery, there is being deposited on the 
carbon electrode an oxide. The more cur- 
rent withdrawn through the use of the in- 
strument during the day, the heavier this 
coating of oxide will be on the positive 
electrode. 

This oxide is an insulant; therefore, the 
thicker the deposit the more thoroughly 
the positive electrode is insulated against 
the action of the chemical elements in the 
battery; and in direct ratio as it is so in- 
sulated will the voltage “go down.” 

This oxide is hard, and after an ordinary 


day’s use of a battery it will take from four 
to six days (depending how much the bat- 
tery has been used, of course) for most of 
it to be reabsorbed in the chemical ele. 
ments from which it came. (AIl of it is 
never entirely reabsorbed. ) 

After the six day rest period which | 
recommend, when the user comes around 
again to use his battery the voltage is “up.” 

If the battery is again put into service 
before the proper rest period has been al- 
lowed, there is deposited layer on top of 
layer of oxide and consequently the bat- 
tery becomes exhausted long before it 
would if used scientifically. The logic of 
this theory should therefore be quite ap- 
parent; the beautiful thing about it is— 
it works. 

Reputable manufacturers of hearing aids 
spend a great deal of money in their labo- 
ratories in constantly checking the quality 
of the materials used in the batteries bear- 
ing their labels. A battery is good or poor 
as the materials and methods of the manu- 
facturer are good or indifferent. 

An important element in the construction 
of a battery is the zinc that forms the nega- 
tive electrode. If the gauge (thickness) is 
heavy we have “long life.” If the gauge is 
thin, it is soon eaten through by corrosive 
elements in the chemical mixture and will 
leak. Of course when the battery com- 
mences to leak it is absolutely worthless. 

Pure chemical elements, carbon free 
from foreign matter and impurities, thor- 
ough workmanship, and good insulation 
around the individual cells determine the 
amount and kind of service that one will 
get from a battery. 

To manufacturers of hearing aids the 
battery problem is as great “‘a pain in the 
neck” as to the user. Most complaints 
have their origin in battery trouble. If 
users of instruments will follow the instruc- 
tions given above, the service troubles of 


(Continued on page 540) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships 


The Association’s Summer School 


The summer school conducted at Colum- 
bia University by the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was attended by teachers from all 
parts of the United States as well as from 
Canada. While the enrollment was smaller 
than usual, because of the higher cost of 
tuition and of living in New York City, it 
was very representative. The students came 
from as far away as Texas and British Co- 
lumbia, and one teacher from Zurich, 
Switzerland, was enrolled. Among the 
states, New York took the lead with twelve 
students. The following other states were 
represented by one or more enrollments: 
Arizona, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin. Thirty-two 
students attended the practica conducted by 
Dr. Harris Taylor during a period of two 
weeks preceding the summer school. 


Dr. E. McK. Goodwin 

Every individual associated with work 
for the deaf will regret the passing of Dr. 
E. McK. Goodwin, Superintendent Emeritus 
of the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 
and Honorary President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, who died July 18. Dr. 
Goodwin had retired as Superintendent last 
May, after having served in that position 


and sealing wax 


of cabbages—and kings” — 
Lewis Carroll. 


forty-three years, and having been associ- 
ated with the school for more than half a 
century. Dr. Goodwin was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf in 1904 and served continu- 
ously from that time on, attending almost 
every meeting. In 1914, he became Sec- 
ond Vice President, and in 1932, First Vice 
President. As a mark of esteem for his 
manifold services to the deaf, the Board, 
in January, 1937, elected him Honorary 
President. Upon hearing the news of his 
death, Dr. E. A. Gruver, President of the 
Association, wrote, “Dr. Goodwin’s death 
was not unexpected, but it leaves a vacant 
spot in the profession which no man living 
today can fill. Firm in conviction, strong 
in personality, and fundamentally sound in 
educational practice —his place will be 
hard to fill.” A tribute to Dr. Goodwin 
will appear in a later issue of the VoLTA 
REVIEW. 


Conference of Executives 

The Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf has assumed and 
placed in the hands of its committee on the 
certification of teachers the conduct of the 
teachers employment agency operated for 
many years by the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. This transfer was 
agreed upon by the two organizations at 
their recent meeting in New York. Dr. 
Bjorlee of the Maryland School is chair- 
man of the committee. 
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Hard of Hearing School Children 


The problems of hearing deficiencies 
among school children were presented be- 
fore the Sioux Valley Eye and Ear Acad- 
emy at Sioux City, Iowa, by Dr. Claude 
T. Uren of Omaha, during a meeting held 
in February. Dr. Uren’s paper is pub- 
lished in the Nebraska State Medical 
Journal for August. Outlining a program 
for examining school children and deal- 
ing with the various hearing defects dis- 
covered, Dr. Uren mentioned especially 
the work done in Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
under Baker Bonnell, and recommended a 
similar program for Omaha. 





American Instructors of the Deaf 

At the recent Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, in New York, the 
following officers were elected for the next 
biennium: Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee of Mary- 
land, President; Mr. E. A. Stevenson of 
California, First Vice-President; Mr. Bur- 
ton W. Driggs of North Dakota, Secretary ; 
Mr. O. W. Underhill of North Carolina, 
Treasurer. The governing board consists 
of those officers and the following direc- 
tors: Miss Catherine Ford of Ontario, Mr. 
Victor O. Skyberg of New York, and Miss 
Louisa B. Walker of South Carolina. 

The Convention voted to hold its next 
meeting in June, 1939, at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, accepting an invitation extended by 
Supt. Stevenson of the California School 


for the Deaf. 


Is Your Earphone Hard of Hearing? 


Those who wish to select a group instru- 
ment for use in speech teaching may be 
helped by this suggestion from a dealer: 
“The well known whisper test can be ap- 
plied with advantage to instruments. If 
the person whispering must be very close 
to the microphone in order for his whispers 
to be heard in a phone by another person 
listening, the instrument itself is showing 
evidence of hardness of hearing. This 
simple test will show much concerning the 
relative fitness of instruments for this pur- 
pose.” 
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Does Your Headband Fit? 


If it doesn’t, perhaps it can be made to, 
Mr. Daniel B. Knight, Concord, Mass., de. 
scribes a method: 

“I was interested in the case of the lady 
mentioned in a recent article, who was un- 
able to keep a bone conduction headband 
from slipping from her head. If that head. 
band is bent properly it will give her no 
trouble. I have had experience in fitting 
these by mail. The individual desiring to 
have the headband fitted obtains a piece of 
ordinary wire solder long enough to reach 
over the head and down to about the mid- 
dle of the ear. As this is very soft and 
pliable it is easy to bend it to fit exactly 
the contour of the head. Once it is so 
fitted, remove it carefully and lay it ona 
piece of paper; then trace the outline on 
the concave side of the curve. This is the 
true profile of the head. 

“If this procedure is repeated a number 
of times and the average curve used, this 
final curve can be sent through the mail to 
the dealer who is furnishing the headband. 
The headband is held against the paper, 
one end grasped in each hand and stretched 
until the ends are as much separated as 
they would be on the head (as indicated 
by the curve). Then the rest of the head- 
band is so bent that it follows the curve of 
the head (as indicated by the tracing).” 





Financing Hearing Aid Equipment for 
School Use 


“But hearing aids are so expensive! How 
can we justify the expenditure of so much 
money for so few children?” This was 
one of the important questions discussed by 
a panel at the recent Convention. Two 
discussants, Mr. C. D. O’Connor and Dr. 
Sherman Smith, made very practical an- 
swers. Mr. O’Connor pointed out the fact 
that good group equipment is now avail- 
able at lower prices than formerly pre: 
vailed, and that, while most schools would 
doubtless find it difficult to equip all class- 
rooms at once, it should at least be possible 
to equip an incoming class. By thus equip- 
ping one room each year, it should soon be 
possible to benefit many children. 
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Dr. Smith called attention to the fact that 
a good group hearing aid benefits almost, 
if not quite, as many children as does a 
linotype machine, and costs less! 


Objectives in a Hearing Aid Program 


Mr. C. D. O’Connor, Superintendent of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York, speaking at the New York Conven- 
tion, listed the following objectives as 
justification for a hearing aid program: 1. 
Speech development and correction. 2. A 
hearing vocabulary if possible. 3. Educa- 
tional acceleration by combining lip read- 
ing and hearing. 4. Esthetic development— 
making better rounded children. 5. Psy- 
chological development—bringing the men- 
tal attitude of the children closer to nor- 
mal. He expressed the opinion that all 
deaf children should have ear training, as 
much of it as possible, with the best pos- 
sible equipment. 








Advancement for Miss Bunger 


Miss Anne Bunger, who has been for 
some years assistant instructor in lip 
reading in the Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, has been placed at 
the head of the department, Miss Bessie 
Whitaker having been appointed to a po- 
sition at the University of Michigan. Miss 
Bunger will have as her assistant Miss 
Ora M. Swartwood, a graduate of the 
same department and of the college. Miss 
Swartwood has for seven years taught lip 
reading to hard of hearing children in the 
public schools of Flint, Michigan. The 
department at the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College will continue to teach speech 
reading to adults and to train teachers of 
speech reading. Miss Bunger is the au- 
thor of a comprehensive work on the 
Jena method of teaching speech reading, 
and of a number of magazine articles on 
the same subject. 





Where Is He? 

More than two months ago a gentleman 
came to see the Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau outside of office hours, explaining 
that he was in town only between trains, 
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and that he wanted the organization to 
know about a new speaking tube which a 
friend of his had just had patented. It is 
a good tube—small, unusually flexible, and 
with a mouthpiece of soft rubber instead 
of the usual hard variety. This can be 
hooked into the grillwork of a radio and 
the user thus enabled to listen in comfort. 
The tube even has a headband—something 
never seen before in this office. 

The visitor left the tube, giving an ad- 
dress which he said was that of the in- 
ventor. The rest of the story is that the 
tube is still at the Volta Bureau, and no 
replies have been received to any of the 
several letters sent to the address given. 
Will somebody please page the owner? 


“The Commentator” 


The club of hard of hearing young 
people in New York City who call them- 
selves “The Chrysalis” issue a monthly 
paper, “The Commentator.” It has a good 
tone and often its comments are re- 
velatory. For instance, this from the 
editor: “Chrysalis is but a means to an 
end. While we find temporary alleviation 
of our difficulties through the activities of 
the club, its greatest value lies in the 
self-assurance and confidence that we bear 
away from our meetings. The fundamental 
reason for the existence of Chrysalis is 
not, as many think, to bring social con- 
tacts to the hard of hearing, but to attempt 
to destroy the self-erected barriers that 
its members have raised between them- 
selves and the outside world. It is a slow 
process and one that must be undertaken 
with great care. There are as many 
diversified types amongst us as there are 
in any other group of beings. Our han- 
dicap has not tended to make kindly, con- 
siderate souls of all hard of hearing peo- 
ple.” How many organization workers 
have echoed just that sentiment! Frank 
recognition of it is a healthy way to be- 
gin any club for the hard of hearing. The 
steady growth of the Chrysalis since its 
organization a year ago seems to bear 
witness to the vital spirit behind it. 
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NY hearing aid, to be most advantageous in teaching the deaf, must not only provide | cli 

sufficient amplification to overcome the hearing deficiency, but must also reproduce 

the sound patterns in their natural proportions, without distortion. In this, Aurex has 

been eminently successful, as repeated tests have demonstrated, and as evidenced by the 

rapid and satisfactory progress of pupils in many leading institutions where Aurex Mul- | 

ae tiple Hearing Aids have been used. 
se y any Aurex Equipment is unique in that it utilizes a ‘“‘condenser-type’’ microphone, 
known among sound engineers as providing the finest tone fidelity, but engineered with 





of the Leading the patented Aurex circuit so that it is more compact and far less costly than is usual 
where this superior type of microphone is used. Frequencies up to 10,000 cycles, or 
State Schools, practically the entire audible spectrum, are reproduced with true “high fidelity,’’ and the 
utmost clarity and definition. The Aurex Microphone is sensitive at great distances and 
Day Schools practically non-directional. It is incorporated with the amplifier, and mounted as a unit on 
a convenient extension stand. Comp double head-phones, exclusive with Aurex, 
are regularly supplied. Aurex Equipment was designed after much study of classroom 
and needs, in unit construction to provide extreme flexibility and adaptability. Complete de- 


: tails and specifications will gladly be forwarded upon request. 
Private Schools 


for the Deaf New AUREX AUDIOMETER 


Throughout the A New Scientific Development that offers the ut- 
most precision, convenience and speed in the measure 
ment and recording of residual hearing. Automatically 
and accurately records any number of readings on the 
Audiogram Card placed in the instrument, at ANY | 7 
FREQUENCY FROM 50 TO 15,000 CYCLES, with. | iC 


out interpolation. Its rapid operation makes possible | 


Country. 








the accurate testing of groups in addition to the pre- an 

cision testing of individuals. A timely modern and vit 

superior instrument that is a necessary part of deaf- | 

oral classroom equip Complete technical bul- [| no 

letin available. ‘ 
Ing 
are 


AUREX CORPORATION |: 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE CHICAGO, U.S. A. | 
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Our Consultation Service 
(Continued from page 513) 
client with the otologist, and they should 
work together for the best possible solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The profit motive will always give the 
hearing aid manufacturer a point of view 
which is different from that of the social 
worker. While we can and do help each 
other and work together in many ways, 
there is and should be a vitally different 
approach. 

To sum up: The social worker is inter- 
ested in getting for her clients a hearing 
aid that gives: 

1. Clarity 
Distance range 
Fidelity of tone 
Stability of performance 
A home trial of the aid before pur- 
chase 
Adequate repair service 
Freedom from sales pressure to buy 
a new aid frequently 

8. Reduction in price 

On the human side she seeks for her 
clients : 

]. Adjustment to the handicap and to 

the hearing aid 

2. Better understanding of the limita- 

tions and possibilities of hearing aids 
on the part of family, friends and 
employers 

3. Further compensation through help 

by lip reading 

4. The wiring of seats in moving pic- 
ture houses, theatres, and lecture 
halls to make social life happier 
Hearing aids made available to the 
rich and the poor 

We consider the providing of hearing 
aids for those who can be rehabilitated 
and returned to economic competition a 
vital part of our work. If the clients can- 
not pay, some way must be found of mak- 
ing hearing aids available to them. We 
are also interested in having elderly people 
continue to know the joy of hearing 
through their later years, be they richly 
endowed with worldly goods or definitely 
limited within the confines of scant in- 
comes. Reconditioned second hand aids 
can often be used for them with satisfac- 
tory results. 
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HEAR 


LONGER-LOUDER-CLEARER 


Avoid the cost and trouble of frequent battery replace- 
ments by using General Earphone Batteries—made spec- 
ifically for this purpose. Longer life by actual tests. 
Controlled current flow. Air-tight top seal. More active 
materials. More current-making surface. No aging 
when idle. Standard with 90% of American Hearing 
Instrument makers. 





GENERAL 


EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Get the benefits of sixteen years of specialized exper- 
ience in the design and manufacture of Dry Batteries 
exclusively. There is a General for every size and type 
of Earphone. Every General wrapped in Cellophane for 
freshness, and guaranteed. Sold everywhere in America. 


There is no substitute for a General Earphone Battery 





GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, Inc. 


CLEVELAND OHIO — TORONTO, ONT. CANADA 














Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The New and Improved 


(Patent applied for) 


LEW-PAY HEARING AID 
BATTERY CARRIERS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Approved by leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers 


Made in three styles for all types of batteries and 
battery boxes— 


I. Men’s Belt Carrier of black seal grain genuine 
cowhide, made to slip on and off without re- 
moving belt. 

II. Men’s and Women’s Under-Arm Carrier of 
washable fabric in white and tea rose, with a 
moisture proof lining. All supports are ad- 
justable. 

III. Women’s Leg Carrier model made of same ma- 
terial as Under-Arm type. 


To wear any one of our Battery Carriers is to 
experience the comfort and efficiency so welcome to 
all persons wearing hearing aids. 


Exhibited at National Conference American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing in Boston, Mass. 


Sold by leading Hearing Aid Dealers throughout 
the country or direct by 


LEW-PAY MFG. CO. 
21 BESSE PLACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











WANTED 


Distributors to handle Para- 
phone. 
perience, we offer an unusual 


For those with ex- 


opportunity with high earn- 
ings and an unique sales 


policy. Address your letter 
in full confidence to: 


General Sales Manager 


PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


1010 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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One important reason for our service jg 
to popularize hearing aids and increagg 
their use. It is nothing unusual to 
to wait six weeks for an appointment forg 
hearing aid interview, so great has becon 
the demand for this service. It is esseme 
tial for the success of this work that only 
the newest models be used, and that § 
frequent check-up they be kept in the beg 
possible condition. It hardly seems neces 
sary to say that the social workers whi 
give hearing aid interviews must be im 
partial, informed about hearing aids, am 
gifted with infinite patience. Statist 
from our 1937 annual report show a total 
of 1,458 interviews in this department, af 
average of 121 a month. Forty-two ne 
aids were granted through the Stein Fund 
and 27 used aids were given away. Inth 
work we enjoy the cooperation of all thé 
social agencies in the city. They sometimes 
share with us the expense of purchasin 
aids. Grants from the Stein Fund are mad 
only to residents of New York City. | 

Changes are undoubtedly coming in th 
making and the selection of hearing aid 
Acoustic research is achieving miracley 
We cannot foresee the future, but we firm 
ly believe there will always be a need 
social workers to keep in close touch 
the selection of hearing aids to see 
their point of view is represented. 

Great as are the miracles of scieneé 
































standing heart. Not only is the day @ 
miracles not past, but the evidence of tf 
present promises a tomorrow that surpas 
the scientific discoveries we now enjoy. © 





The Social Use of Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 511) 


For the day of hearing aids is here, just a 
surely as the day of glasses arrivea years 
ago. Today, many a young person dances | Bell 
to swing time tunes that swing through hen 
concealed transmitters. And many an old: PP’ 
er person is as young as the youngest be: traine 
cause he has refused to fall behind in the | | 
forward march, but has kept up with things |“ © 
by educating his lame ears and using them 


to the full. - 
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HEAR EASILY 


y 


»..With 


Western Elecfric 


* HEARING AID > 


_—"" the Western Electric Audiphone bring | ¢paypar ELECTRIC CO 
| Graybar Bldg., New York. 


| Please send details on Western Electric 


you every word clearly. This instrument, designed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, is giving greater ease and | Avdiphone and name of nearest dealer. 
happiness to thousands who were hard of hearing. A dealer, 
tained in Audiometric testing, will fit you properly with | 4daress.... 


ar or bone conduction receiver — whichever your case City 


requires. Send the coupon for his name. 
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Excellophone 
hearing aids 


Dedicated to the purpose of 
offering better hearing to all who 
are deafened, the Trimm Excel- 
lophone Distributors continue 
their 


work in the further perfection 


painstaking laboratory 


of hearing aids. 


A full and complete line of in- 
struments is available, from the 
tiniest wearable model to the 
most elaborate type of group 
system for schools, churches, 


and theatres. 


advice will gladly be 


given on any acoustic problem 


Expert 


of the hard of hearing. 


Our prices are as moderate as 
our standards are high. 


7g 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 Berteau Avenue 
CHICAGO 


_ dignified than ever. On _ the 


Dept. H-1 
ILLINOIS 
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Hearing Aids — 1937 


(Continued from page 508) 
hearing aid should be done by the medical 
profession and not by quacks.” 

In Conclusion 

Referring again to our chart, | want to 
say that we have tried to include ever 
serviceable instrument on the market 
There may be a few, mainly local, compa 
nies of which we have no knowledge. Ther 
are a few others not yet ready to advertis 
nationally. There is one, the Tel-Audio, 
which has gone out of business. The in. 
strument is splendid (I have seen nothing 
better), but its distribution was attempted 
by people who knew nothing about the 
hearing aid business and its pitfalls. Ther 
are two instruments which we have exclud. 
ed deliberately—one because we know that 
the company has engaged in unethical prac. 
tices; another because the company has 
consistently, for many years, declined t 
cooperate with our effort to raise advertis 
ing standards. Its exaggerated claims and 
misleading statements have been glaring in 
the extreme. 

And that leads to something very sorrow. 
ful that I feel obliged to say: There has re 
cently been a sharp retrogression on the 
part of the advertisers. I do not know 
why. One would think that, with products 
so greatly improved, claims could be mor 
contrary, 
some of the companies that have heretofor 
been most generous with their cooperation 
in this matter and most constructive in thei 
efforts to raise their standards, have pub 
lished statements that could not possibly 
be upheld and that, in the long run, art 
bound to react unfavorably on the intelli: 
gent customer. Here are a few samples 
which we deplore: 

“Perfect and natural hearing is now po 
sible for you.” 

“Assures hearing beyond compare.” 

“The only hearing aid prescribed like 
glasses.” 

“An absolutely new technique in hearin 
correction.” 

“The world’s finest hearing aid.” 

“Hear like normal again.” 
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“Every sound at the theatre, concert, lec- 
ture, church, the opera, the arena is con- 
veyed with the same fidelity as though 
there were but one voice or sound at elbow 
distance.” 

“The long-standing difficult case which 
no other hearing aid has completely satis- 
fed, will find in these models the perfect 
and accurate sound reproduction he re- 
quires.” 

Each of these is from the advertisement 
of a different company, and the worst is 
from the company that has hitherto been 
the most conservative! I am glad to add 
that letters to some of the managers, call- 
ing attention to the objectionable state- 
ments, have brought thanks and renewed 
promises of cooperation. 

I believe that we are on the eve of im- 
provements in hearing aids and increase 
in their use beyond anything a layman 
can anticipate at present. Within a few 
years, | feel sure, the hearing impairment 
of the average person will be corrected by 
a1 instrument so promptly and so effec- 
tively that he will not need rehabilitation, 
economically or psychologically. 


Time and the Hearing Ear 
(Continued from page 502) 

Second: We are using the system of in- 
lerpreting audiograms developed by Dr. 
Guilder and Miss Hopkins of the Clarke 
School Research Department. This system 
makes possible the classification of the chil- 
dren into hard of hearing, partially deaf, 
and profoundly deaf groups more definite- 
ly than our own judgment had found means 
of doing, though the borderline cases in 
which the intelligence of the child largely 
determines his use of residual hearing must 
be treated individually, of course. Also, 
the Guilder and Hopkins system helps 
greatly in such matters as distinguishing 
between apathy and actual inability to ar- 
tive at understanding of spoken words 
through residual hearing, etc. 

Third: Wherever possible we are as- 
smbling classes which can take subject 









INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to-Order 


RADIGEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU 














Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Consult the Radioear 








dealer nearest you. | 








THOUSANDS OF USERS ENJOY 
THE AMPLIVOX AURITON 


It Makes Radio Listening a Pleasure 


Write for information, Agents wanted, 
AMPLIVOX LABORATORIES 
227 Fulton Street New York City 








DEAFNESS IS NO HANDICAP 


ARCHERY 


Sport & Craft—Perfect All Age Hobby 


Write for Catalog "V" 
Individuals and Schools Outfitted 


THE BEACON HILL CRAFTSMEN 


BEACON, N. Y. 











ADVERTISE 
IN ' 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 














This amplifier 
widens the use of 
the telephone 


The Bell Telephone Amplifier 
makes telephoning easy and 
pleasant for most persons with 
impaired hearing. A volume 
control may be connected 
with your telephone—provides 
amplification adjustable to 
your needs—may be switched 
off when others use the 
telephone. Ask your 
local Bell Telephone 
Company for a dem- 
onstration. 











The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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matter through combined lip reading anj 
hearing. These groups are given as many 
periods as possible at a group instrument, 
and the speeding up of their work js 
marked. The combination of lip reading 
and hearing is enabling children with , 
much less degree of hearing than we had 
heretofore counted usable to profit by clas 
work over a group instrument. 

Fourth: Wherever practicable we are re. 
grading classes of similar academic level 
for their speech work, so that groups of 
very deaf children having a somewhat simi. 
lar amount of residual hearing may work 
together for speech improvement. 


Fifth: The classroom teachers are expect 
ed to use residual hearing in all subjects 
wherever there is hearing enough to justify 
the effort. Individual tubes often are used 
for this purpose. 

Sixth: Five years of training for every 
little deaf child is the plan. After this 
decision is made whether to continue. This 
procedure may change as our tests become 
more reliable and our knowledge greater 
At present the early training includes prep 
aration for audiometer tests and many 
other suggestions which have appeared in 
Vota REvIEW articles. 

Seventh: Constant application of teach 
er-observation, experience, and commot 
sense. 

In general we believe that through th 
understanding of the individual childs 
condition made possible to the practical 
teacher by intelligent use of audiograms 
and through the production of moderatel 
priced group instruments, now on the mat 
ket, it is becoming possible to extend tk 
benefits of auricular training much furthe 
than seemed possible a few years agé 
After seeing the results being achieved @ 
the Clarke School and in the Pennsylvanit 
School at Mt. Airy we are ready to belie 
that rather few deaf children of good met 
tality are beyond the reach of benefit from 
some phase of this work. In our schodl 
as in many others, its extension is Limited 
by the amount of equipment available 
Time and the hearing ear both have 
found. 
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ecm rar pe 


HIGH FIDELITY 


TELEA 


HEARING INSTRUMENT 
ee: aE 
<<Wonderful 
Hearing 
for the 
Deatened”™ 





®NO CARBON 
®NO DISTORTION 


Telex Group Equipment for Churches, Leagues, Auditoriums and Theatres 


BERG eae | 
TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Offices and Laboratories 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 


and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 


types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 


view the Collection of :— 


i 


Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 


may be removed or borrowed. 


Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 





For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 


Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 


Stations: 


Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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What Is Re-education of Hearing? 
(Continued from page 520) 


grist for your mill; never neglect the tin}. 
est squeak! If it’s a mouse, do as I do 
and listen to it from the top of the neareg 
chair! 

As I have said before, due to the differ. 
ence in types of deafness you will have to 
adapt this advice to suit your own pe. 
culiarities. If you have become accus 
tomed to using an instrument for only an 
hour or two, now and then, you will prob. 
ably tire quickly when you use it for a 
longer period. That was my experience, 
and after using one for three or four hours 
I would sometimes hear nothing at all. | 
realize now that it was not my ears that 
tired, but my brain. If you do anything 
for too long a time, that you are not ac 
customed to doing, whether it involves 
physical or mental exertion, the strain will 
have its consequences. Keep in mind the 
fact that your brain is just like any muscle 
in your body and will tire in the same 
way. Athletic champions were not bom 
champions. Gradually they built up their 
prowess and endurance and subjected them. 
selves to the most rigorous training—and 
remember they did not do it over night! 
Make up your mind it will take you ten 
years of listening and concentration. You 
will be agreeably surprised at the end 


of five. 





What Should Be Done? 
(Continued from page 493) 


method in a public school for hearing chil: 
dren with a teacher fully appreciative of 
its implication and application. If this is 
impractical I would recommend his enroll 
ment in a school for the deaf in which oral 
methods are used exclusively, where the 
profoundly deaf and the hard-of-hearing 
are differentiated for educational purposes 
and where the sight-hearing method (hear 
ing aids and speech reading simultaneout 
ly) is employed; and it might be advar 
tageous for a boy of this kind to have 
teacher who has had experience in a publie 
day school for hearing children. 
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The Modern Hearing Aid 


PARAPHONE 


You will marvel at your ability to hear again . . . to hear 
conversation comfortably and easily. Decide today to know 
the benefits that the new Paraphone can give you. 





Let Paraphone Aid You «+ Sold On Easy Terms 





You owe it to yourself to hear with this new instrument. 
Write for free examination and demonstration. You will 
be amazed with the result. 


Look under 


“PARAPHONE” 


in your local 
telephone directory for the 
name of your nearest di1s- 
tributor or address ... 


wvv 


PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND OHIO 














The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 


and Committee of Faculty 


e 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual...» 17.00 
Series III. Myths... Sathana _...$10.00 
eS eS | ner 
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What Have We a Right to Demand? 
(Continued from page 516) 

“Absolutely not,” he said. “No one 
knows what details will be changed in the 
sets of the future.” 

“What would that do to group equip. 
ment which might, in some manner, have 
been standardized for all hearing aids of 
a certain year?” 

“The newer sets would be useless for 
such connections,” he answered. “There 
are so many angles to such a project that 
it seems impractical even to think of the 
day when all individual instruments will 
be so uniform in construction that a stand. 
ard outlet could be provided for their us 
with group sets.” 

This last statement seemed more logical 
than the one in which he diplomatically 
said that the day might come when we 
could plug our own instruments into stan¢. 
ardized group equipment. 

Personally I would prefer to have the 
manufacturers introduce improved _ ind: 
vidual instruments whenever they can, re 
gardless of what impedance the receivers 
may possess. I will be very content to go 
into theatres and other public meeting 
places and use the receivers they provide 
without further complicating the situation 
by demanding an outlet for my own in 
strument. And what I’m interested in now 
is to see those group hearing aids installed 


_ so generally that I don’t have to travel 


half-way across a state or even a large cily 
to find one. 

The manufacturers can’t swing thal 
alone. They need the wholehearted co 
operation of each and every one of ts 
hard of hearing, and there is no time mort 
essential than the present for us to down 
the spectre of those idle receivers which lie 
in too many public meeting places through 
out this land of 15,000,000 deafened 
people. 





Fashion seems to be in favor of the 
wearer of the hearing aid. I often have 
to look twice to be sure whether I am see 
ing a midget receiver, or the black button 
earrings so popular just now. 

—Frances E. Davidson 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TEACHERS OF LIP READING 
ALABAMA 


Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South llth Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Mrs. Matuitpa W. SmMitH, 
329 Colorado Blvd. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 
Miss Aice Poote, 
See adv. on page 541 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Frances H. Downes 
See adv. on page 541 


FLORIDA 


Miami 
FLora CHANDLER, 
124 N. W. Third Avenue 


Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. STeErFey, 
222 Lafayette Arcade 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss GertRUDE TorRREY, 
See adv. on page 541 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Miss AvonpALE N. Gorpon, 
See adv. on page 541 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Worcester 


Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows, 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. LinpoQutst, 


2545 Garfield Ave., So. 





DIRECTORY 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW YORK 
New York 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING, 
Miss PAuLine RALLI, 
See adv. on page 541 
Miss JANE B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 541 


Syracuse 
Miss Evizasetu G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 542 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 541 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 
Miss VirciniA NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Mrs. MARGARET WASHINGTON, 
University of Tennessee 


Nashville 
Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN, 
Watkins Institute 


CANADA—QUEBEC 
Mentreal 
Miss Marcaret J. Worcester, 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West 


LEAGUES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


DAYTON 
924 U. B. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 


HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Meeting the Problem 


SIMPLE a COMPACT (Continued from page 489) 


Only Tn Pade couraged boys and girls made to be placed 
again in the department’s auricular classes, 


Several had shown such a lack of interes 
that they had been dropped. But when the 
requirements for the league were announced 
—one of the essentials was participation in 
some phase of auricular work—these same 
boys and girls asked Principal Archer for | The 
permission to be reinstated. 














ccna cc aad Ame 

Advice on Buying a Hearing Aid 
(Continued from page 523) Amc 
We have to do it ourselves. But when we Whe 


realize thal, as our eyes are primarily ow 
contact with things, our ears are primarily 
our contact with people, and that we all 
need sociability and friendship, the re. 

Fi 
wards are well worth the effort. 











‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


livin 

AGENTS WANTED Making Batteries Last Longer ti 
Write for Our Latest Catalogue (Continued from page 524) a 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. en mee ite 
(A) Mew York D0 e dealer and the user WI ert men 

10 East 43rd Street duced by 0 geod 75%. 





_ I feel that I must add that if all women} peg; 
who use instruments were to wear them on} free 


K I N 7 I E RB Oo ay K & their persons, wearing the batteries ina} by y 


“Books I, Il, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method battery garment made for that purpose; duce 











constitute the most comprehensive system available va and if men were to wear their batteries in 
the t hi of Lip-Reading from the period of early . ? 
aa . a leather holster attached to their belts like 
“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged ° l h ; : ld © : f M Ps 
materials at the various levels of advancement will a pisto a: ey wou achieve tal greater 
Pre lanes iat the public schools and in echoate for | Comfort and far more efficiency with their} didi 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or : instruments in h 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a me 
deafened child."—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State we —— sciel 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. C li F 1 P FI h N “ : 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, zanadian ederation asnes ew sina 
GRADE D> ceiedscasesxeycaasuereersosiitese $2.25 The Canadian Federation of Lip Read: neig 
> . . . ° . . 
ga FOR CHILDREN, $2.75 ing Organizations has recently issued Vol} 0 | 
2, i We © SS Wie © Meee . c - a 7 > y ‘ . 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 2, No. 1, of its Federation News Flash, wait 
— hay ag ag wealth for a mimeographed publication telling about itsel 
Sn both juniors and the 1937 Canadian Conference, held it 
adults. Includes large Practice eee, : : . 
Section of highest quality ma- Winnipeg this spring, and the activities 
terial. ecccccce pap Cevccccccccccccccoccoccecescece $3.75 of the organizations in different parts of | 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- C d Th. te ‘5 filled with ight in ¢ 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a genannten 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke ly news items, presented in an interesting) ‘8° 
a cmniiaaa a published text of $4.00 way and demonstrating considerable pe und 
IPRS 55 iss gansn peo tendasscnereiseasnvatunses ° ° ‘i , 

MT CSmERAnEDNY SUDGIE on the part of organization members. The 
ita ee pages are also excellently mimeographelf | 
Books I, II, ae nae Bi wesvens es $10.50 It has been decided not to have a national , 

t ; é 
a aun conference in 1938, but to hold two dish 
THE MISSES KINZIE trict conferences, one in the east and ont 


P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” Philadelphia, Pa. in the west. 
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Out in the Fields 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the hushing of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born— 
Out in the fields of God. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 

For a quarter of a century we have been 
living in the blithe conviction that intelli- 
gence would be the solvent of all our prob- 
lems whether they lay in the realms of 
international relations, economic adjust- 
ments or social frictions. Now we are 
being jolted into a disillusionment. It is 
beginning to dawn upon us that if we give 
free play to our intelligence, untempered 
by wisdom and high idealism, we may pro- 
duce only moral anarchy. 

—Charles N. Arbuckle. 

“All of a sudden he began.” No, he 
didn’t. He had been growing underneath, 
in hidden ways, by nibbling at history, at 
science, at music, at literature, at the bench, 
in silent contemplation of nature and the 
neighbors. You cannot tell what is going 
on inside a child’s nature. You have to 
wait until it overflows and begins to express 
itself in definite ways. 

—Angelo Patri. 

I would not teach a deaf child language 
in order that he may read; but I would 
teach him reading in order that he may 
understand language. 


—Alexander Graham Bell. 


I have had more trouble with myself 
than with any other man I have met. 


—Dwight L. Moody. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
FALL TERM OCTOBER 4 
Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 

Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-fourth Year, 1937-38 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 
Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
Stimulates and Holds Pupil’s Interest 
-—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition. Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Send orders to 
THE STECK COMPANY 
Austin, Texas 
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The most valuable things in life are ney, 
sound ideas; but these never come to 4s 
when we are hustling about or are tired, 


—Roger W. Babson. 


Why not thumbs down on all naggers? 
Nobody loves them. The nagger is a one. 
idea person,—a continual thorn in the flesh, 
a poison to the soul. He accomplishes al. 
most nothing, because after a while his vic. 
tims learn to ignore him. 

He is lucky if they do not also learn to 
hate him. 

—Ira S. Wile. 


Precocity is a dangerous gift. Premature 
success may be as fatal to incentive as is 
inherited wealth. “Why keep on going 
when I am already there?” Clever chil- 
dren often perform brilliantly, but a genu- 
ine creative talent needs years to mature, 
for in order to speak it must have experi- 
ence of life to speak about, and who ha: 
had that at 18? 

Premature success eats its frosting before 
it has nibbled its cake. Remember: the 
point is not how well they are doing in 
their twenties, but how well they will be | 
doing in their forties. 


—Uncle Dudley, of the Boston Globe. 


We know a great deal more about the 


’ habits of chemicals than we do about the 


way human beings get on with one another. 
Chemistry and physics have a head start of 
hundreds of years over our knowledge of 
the art of living. 

Orderly patterns control our knowledge 
of material things, but in our relations with 
one another we are still at the stage of the 
mad dog fight. The question before some 
of the nations of Europe today is whether 
it is better to let the mad dogs devour the 
children, or to interfere, get bitten one’ 
self, and fail to help the children. 

The art of living with other people is at 
exceedingly difficult art, one for which all 
other disciplines have just been a prelim 
inary preparation. 


—J. Edgar Park. 





